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Ir may ſeem a little ſurprizing, 

chat ſo clear and accurate a Wri- 
ter as Mr. Locke, ſhould have 
been ſo frequently miſunderſtood; 
and that an Author ſhould be ſo often un- 
kindly treated, whoſe Works breath ſo no- 
ble a Spirit: The profoundeſt Venera- 
tion for the awful Majeſty of God, and the 
juſteſt Concern for the Rights and Liberties 
of Men: — The moſt affectionate Regard 
and Love for Truth, ſound Morality, and 
divine Revelation. But ſuch has been 
the Misfortune of that Gentleman; and 
ſuch the Fate of his Writings! What this 
ſhould be aſcribed to; every Perſon muſt 
judge for himſelf. ry 

However eſteeming Mr. Locke as one of 
the fineſt Genius's of the Age he lived in, 
a ſincere Chriſtian and an Honour to his 
Country, I thought it an Office of common 
Humanity, to free his Meaning from ſome 
3 conſiderable 
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conſiderable Miſtakes, and to vindicate his 
Memory from ſeveral groundleſs Suggeſ- 
tions: — Since he was no longer able to 
explain or defend himſelf, 

A Man's being dead, ſhould not indeed 
prove a Protection to his Errors, nor pre- 
vent their being laid open and expoſed to 
the World, This is an Immunity, that ho 
Perſon's Errors whatever ſhould be entitled 
to. They ought by all means to be made a 
Sacrifice to Truth. But then Care ſhould 
be taken, that we do not in the Heat of 
Controverſy, inſtead of Error, ſacrifice 


ſomething elſe. 


Mr. Locke certainly neither was, nor did 
he ever pretend to be, infallible. But how 
far thoſe numberleſs Objections, raiſed a- 
gainſt him by a late Learned Author, “ are 
either well ſupported, or appear to be the 
mere Effects of an unprejudiced and diſpaſ- 
ſionate Mind, is referred to the impartial 
Judgment of every intelligent Reader. 


P. S. It will be proper to mention, that 
Mr. Locke's Letters, referred to in the fol- 
lowing Dialogues, are the Octavo Edition. 


* See the Procedure, Sc. of Human Underſtanding. 
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CRITES and PHRHRILAN DER. 


OO D morrow, my dear 
Friend Philander. 

Phil, Dear Crites, good 
morrow. | 

C. You ſee I am come ac- 
cording to appointment, to 
have a long Converſation, relating to my old 
Friend Mr. Locke, —T really think, Philander, 
I love Truth; and would willingly embrace it, 
wherever I found it. For which reaſon, I am 
neither attached to Ancients or Moderns: and 
even Thoſe I have formerly admired, I imme- 
diately deſert, when Others appear to me, to 
be more in the right. And therefore, if I ſhould 
B trouble 


2 indication of Mr. Lock r, &c. 


trouble you with various Objections againſt my 
old Favourite, you muſt neither be furprized, 
nor diſpleaſed. 1 

P. Notwithſtanding the Value, Crites, I have 
for his Memory, I have yet a much greater for 
Truth; and therefore am always ready to give 
Him up, whenever I find that Truth is againſt 
Him. 

C. And I promife for my own part, to give 
up every Objeck ion, which can be fully and 
clearly anſwered. 

P. Well, Critzs, Preliminaries being thus ſet- 
tled, be ſo good as to begin with your Objectt- 
ONS, 0 
C. In che firſt place then, Philander, I deſire 
to obſerve, that a very great Philoſopher, I 
mean the late learned Monfieur Leibnitæ, who 
was no enemy to Mr Locke, did however charge 
Him with doubting at leaſt, whether the Soul be 
act Material, and naturally Perifhable *. 

P. J hope, Crites, it will appear, that That 
learned Writer was actually miſtaken; and that 
Mr. Locke had no Doubt of the Soul's Immate- 
riality; but only whether That Immateriality 
was capable of i{trit Demonſtration. For the 
Section, which that learned Writer had certain- 
ly in View, is part of a Chapter, which is en- 
tirely taken up in treating of the Extent of Hu- 
man Knowledge. I am not ſpeaking, ſays 
«« Mr. Zocke, of Probability, but Knowledge; 
9 the State we are at preſent in, not being 
« Thatof Viſion, we muſt, in many Things, con- 
« tent ourſelves with Faith and Probability, And 


gcc his firſt Letter to her preſent Majeſty. 5 2. 
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« in the preſent Queſtion, about the Immateri- 
« ality of the Soul, if our Faculties cannot ar- 
« rive at Demonſtrative Certainty, we need not 


ce think it ſtrange.” * 

C. But does he not expreſsly fay ; It is 
ce true, we have the Ideas of Matter and Think- 
ing, but poſſibly ſhall never be able ro know 3 
«© whether any mere Material Being thinks or 
«Kno?”F 
P. Suppoſing, Crites, that This Sentence 
ſtood alone, without any Explanation whatever; 
would it be reaſonable to ſuppoſe Mr. Locke 
doubted, whether mere Matter might not think 
who maintains that it is neither capable of S27/e, 
or Thought, or Self-m:9tion |? Or can it be con- 
ceived, that One who is convinced, that our Sen- 
ſations cannot be the Action of bare, inſenſiblèe Mat- 
ter *; that he ſhould doubt, whether This ver 
Matter might not be capable of Theſe very 
Senſations ! * 

C. Indeed he immediately adds, “ That it is 
<« jmpoſlible for us, by the Contemplation of 
« our own Ideas, without Revelation to diſco- 
ver, whether Omnipotency has not given to 
* ſome Syſtems of Matter, fitly diſpoſed, a 
Power to percetve and think, or elſe joined, 
* and fixed to Matter ſo diſpoſed, a Thinking, 
Immaterial Subſtance 4.“ Bur ſtill he appears 
doubtful, whether the Soul be ſuch a Subſtance, 
or not. | | 

P. When You hear him a little further, Cri. 
tes, J hope You will be ſatisfied, that he enter- 
tained no ſuch Doubts. *© By putting toge- 


Human Underianding. B. 489 + Ibid: 
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ther, ſays Mr. Locke, the Ideas of Think- 
<< 1ng, Perceiving, Liberty and Power of mo- 
<< ving. Themſclves and other Things, we have 
< as clear a Perception and Notion of Immate- 
rial Subſtances,' as we have of Material.” * 
It being no more a Contradiction, that Think- 
ing ſhould exiſt ſeparate and independent from 
„ Solidity, than it is a Contradiction, that 
e Solidity ſhould exiſt ſeparate and independent 
from Thinking; I know not, why we 
* may not as well allow a thinking Thing, 
without Solidity, i. e. Immaterial. to exiſt, as 
* a ſolid Thing without Thinking, i. e. Matter 
© to exiſt ; eſpecially ſince it is no harder to 
© conceive, how Thinking ſhould exiſt without 
„Matter, than how Matter ſhould think.” + 

In another place, ſpeaking of Conſciouſneſs, 
J agree the more probable Opinion is, 
te that This Conſciouſneſs is annexed to, and 
c the Affection of, one Individual, Immaterial, 
« Subſtance. ?? |} 

Let us next hear him. explain himſelf to his 
learned Antagoniſt, the Biſhop of Worceſter. 
It cannot, ſays he, be infall:bly demonſtrated 
e from our Ideas, whether the Thinking Sub- 
« ftance [within us] be material or immacterial 
e though from Them it may be proved, that it 
« is to the higheſt Degree probable, that it is Im- 
„ material.”** And he gives this Reaſon to his 
Lordſhip, for applying the Idea of Spirit in 
the ſtricteſt Senſe to the Soul; * The eaſily 
e conceivable Poſſibility, nay Great Probability, 


e223. n. 72. e. 23-4 28. 
} B. 2. c. 27. ** His Firſt Letter to the Bi- 
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<« that the Thinking Subſtance in us is Immate- 
rial, giving me ſufficient Ground for it.” *, 4,4 ty Clap 


Againg*+* Whilſt I know by ſeeing or hear- £ arg +« few"? 
ing, that there is ſome corporeal Being with- 7 *rFa 
„out me, the Object of that Senſation; I do 
more certainly know, that there is ſome Spi- 
<« ritual Being within me, that ſees and hears, 
& This, J muſt be convinced, cannot be the 
Action of bare, inſenfible Matter; nor ever 
c could be without an Immaterial, Thinking Be- 
4 ing,” 7 

Do Theſe ſeem, Crites, to be the Sentiments 
of a Man, who doubted, whether the Soul might 
not be Material, and naturally Periſbable? That 
he queſtioned whether the Immateriality of its 
Subſtance could be infallibly demonſtrated from 
our own Ideas, is certain; though a late learned 
Writer has fairly proved it to be fol]. But that 
he therefore doubted, whether the Soul was an Im- 
material Subſtance, does by no means follow. 
For if we apprehend that Mr. Locke was doubt- 
ful of every thing, but what he thought capable 
of ſtrict Demonſtration, he will himſelf abundant- 
ly ſatisfy us, that we are miſtaken.— However 
true, ſays he, it may be, that all the intelli- 
gent Spirits that God ever created, do ſtil] ex- 
« jſt; yet it can never make a Part of our cer- 
<< tain Knowledge. Theſe, and the like Propoſiti- 
© ons we may aſſent to, as highly probable ; 
but are not, I fear in this State, capable of 
„ knowing.” ** Again, That there are De- 
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e grees of Spiritual Beings between us and the 
„ Great God, who is there, that by his own 
„ ſearch and ability, can come to know?” * And 
yet elſewhere he ſays, That there ſhould be 
„ more Species of Intelligent Creatures above 
us, than there are of Senſible and Material 
«© below us, is probable to me,” Sc. T. 

And in another place, It cannot be 
« doubted, but there are diſtinct Species of ſe- 
parate Spirits.“ 

That This was the very caſe wich that Gen- 
tleman, in reſpect of the Soul's Immateriality, 
appears to me perfectly evident. For though 
he thought it could not be infallibly demonſtrated 
from our own Ideas, that the Sou] was an Imma- 
terial Subſtance; yet he maintains it may be 
proved from Them, that This is probable to the 
higheſt Degree. And therefore, how Mr. Locke 
can 1n reaſon be ſuppoſed to doubt of That Im- 
materiality, which he thus judged to the high 
Degree probable ; Nay, whilſt he declares himſclf 
convinced that his Senſations could not be without an 
Immalerial, Thinking Being; This is what, 
Crites, I ſhall venture. to leave with your own 
Thoughts. 

And now I ſhall beg leave to take Notice of 
a great Miſtake of another very ingenious Wri- 
ter, who plainly intimates his ſuſpicion that 
Mr. Locke ſuppoſed Some Matter might be Cogi- 
tative. Why ſhould an Author, ſays he, uſe 
e ſuch limitative terms, as bare, pure, incigitative 
& Matter, if he did not ſuppoſe ſome Matter might 
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ce be Creitative? ” * I hope it muſt appear de- 
monſtrably evident, from what we have already 
obſerved out of Mr. Locke, that he did not 
ſuppoſe any Matter whatever, to be of itſelf, or 
in its own Nature, Cogilalive; but as directly 
the contrary, as Words can make it.——Tho' 
had Mr. Locke never maintained that“ Maller is 
e evidently, in its own Nature, void of Senſe and 
« Thought,” + Had he never expreſsly affirmed 
that Matter, by its own Strength, cannot pro- 
e duce in itſelf ſo muco as Motinm,” || would there 
however have been ſufficient Reaſon, from his 
uling ſuch Terms as bare, pure, incegitative Mat- 
ter, to ground ſuch a Suſpicion upon? Nothing 
ſurely could have been more Forced or Unna— 
tural. But to ſuggeſt any Thing of this Kind, 
againſt the plainett Evidence an Author could 
gie to the contrary, is really ſurprizing; elpe- 
cially in a Gentleman, who ſeems to have read 
Mr. Locke, with no ſmall Pleaſure and Attention. 
Let any one, Crites, reflect with himlclf, 
whether he can think of any Terms, more $#uita. 
ble, Fuſe, or Proper, by which to expreſs the 
True Nature of Mere Matter; which is evident- 
ly what Mr. Locke means: And then let him 
judge, whether the Fate of ſome Writers be nor 
extreamly hard, when the very Propriety of 
their Language is turned againſt them. 

C. I ſhall proceed now, Philander, to a learn- 
ed Author, who furniſhes me with an almoſt in- 
exhauſtible Stock of Objections againſt my old 
Friend. And Firſt, I defire to take Notice, 
that in my Opinion, he rightly charges Mr, Lecke's 


* The Philoſophical Diſſertations of Dr Mast Pp 62 301. 
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Eſſay, which he calls a Metaphyſical Caſtle in 
the Air, with having been much the Vain and Emp- 
ty Boaſt of This Sceptical and Unbelieving Age“. 
P. I ſhall not diſpute the learned Author's 
Authority to dignify That Eſſay, in what man- 
ner he thought proper. But if a Sceptical and 
Unbelteving Age, make their Boaſt of This Caſtle 
in the Air; They cannot, I think, give plainer 
Proof, that They know very little of ir. And 
as ſome parts of This Airy Building ſeem, Cri- 
tes, to have ſlipt out of your own Memory; 
permit me to recall to your Thoughts, in how 
very Ample a manner, your old Friend has re- 
commended himſelf to Scepiics and Inſidels.— 
In this very Eſſay, ſpeaking of Divine Revela- 
tion and Faith, he obſerves that There is one 
«« ſort of Propoſitions, that challenge the higheſt 
„Degree of our Aſſent upon bare Teſtimony ; 
„ whether the Thing propoſed agree or diſagree 
* with common Experience, and the Ordinary 
«© Courſe of Things, or no. The Reaſon whereof 
eis, becauſe the Teſtimony is of ſuch a One, 
* as cannot deceive, nor be deceived, and that 
is, of God Himſelf. This carries with it, 
«c Certainty beyond Doubt, Evidence beyond 
Exception. This is called by a peculiar Name, 
« Revelation, and our Aﬀent to it, Faith ; which 
<« has as much Certainty as our Knewleage itſelf; 
* and we may as wel] doubt of our own Being, 
as we can, whether any Revelation from God 
ce be true. So that Faith is a Settled and Sure 
Principle of Aſſent and Aſſurance, and leaves 
* no manner of Room for Doubt or Heſitation.” 


, * Procedure, Ex'ent, and Limits of Human Underſtanding. 
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Again, Faith is nothing elſe but an Aſſent 
« founded on the higheſt Reaſon.” “ In ano- 
ther Place, he tells us, ——*< Reaſon is not in- 
« jured or diſturbed, but aſſiſted and improved, 
by New Diſcoveries of Truth, coming from 
the Eternal Fountain of all Knowledge. 
«© Whatſoever is Divine Revelation ought to 
% over-rule all our Opinions, Prejudices, and 
<« Intereſts, and hath a Right to be received 
« with a full Aſſent.“ And ſpeaking of 
Miracles, he ſays, which well atteſted, do not 
only find Credit Themſelves ; but give it alſo 
* to other Truths, which need ſuch Confirma- 
e tion.” Concerning the Deity, he thus ex- 
preſſes himſelf, * Who, it is certain, is 
« infinitely more remote inthe real Excellency of 
His Nature, from the Higheſt and Perfecteſt 
of all Created Beings, much more from what 
« our Narrow Underſtandings can conceive of 
„Him, than the greateſt Man, nay pureſt Se- 
* raphim, is from the moſt contemptible Part 
of Matter.” ** In another Place,“ Who 
„ knows all Things, paſt, preſent, and to come. 
* and to whom the Thoughts of Men's Hearts 
* always lie open.“ * The Knowledge and 
% Veneration of Him, being the Chief End of 
all our Thoughts, and the proper Buſineſs of 
all Underſtandings.*+” As to our Future 
Condition, Theſe are his words, It is evi- 
„dent, that He, who made us at firſt begin 
to ſublaſt here, Senſible, Intelligent Beings, 
and for ſeveral Years continued us in ſuch a 
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« State, can and will reſtore us to the like State 
« of Senſibility in another world; and make us 
e capable there to receive the Retribution he 
has deſigned for Men, according to their Do- 
<« ings in this Life.“ * And elſewhere he ob- 
ſerves, that Men cannot but ſee, that a State 
of Eternal durable Joys after This Life, far 
« ſurpaſſing all the Good to be found here, is 
more poſſible, than the Attainment and Con- 
<* tinuation of that Pittance of Honour, Rich- 
es, or Pleaſure, which they purſue, and for 
* which They neglect That Eternal State.“ 
Thus much, Crites, for the Inpdelity of This 
Metaphyſical Caſtle in the Air. Let us next ex- 
amine what Support it gives to Scepticiſm. In 
eneral then, Mr. Locke maintains, that ** we 
have the Knowledge of Our Exiſtence by 
Intuition; of the Exiſtence of God by De- 
* monſtration ; and of Other Things by Senſa- 
& tion.” || As to the Firſt, he affirms, that 
«© we perceive it ſo plainly, and 1o certainly, 
« that it neither needs, nor is capable of any 
Proof. If I doubt of all other Things, 
that very Doubt makes me perceive my own 
% Exiſtence, and will not ſuffer me to doubt of 
That. — Experience then convinces us, that 
* we have an intuitive Knowledge of our own + 
« Exiſtence, and an internal infallible Perception, 
« that. we are.” |. „ He that can doubt, 
* whether he be any Thing or no, I ſpeak not 
* to, no more than I would argue with pure 
* Nothing, or endeavour to convince Non-En- 
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« tity, that it were Something. If any one pre- 
« tend to be ſo Sceptical, as to deny his own 
« Exiſtence, (for really to doubt of it, is mani- 
« feſtly impoſſible) let him, for me, enjoy his 
« beloved Happineſs of being Nothing, untill 
Hunger, or ſome other Pain convince him of 
the contrary.” * As to the Exiſtence of a 
God, he maintains in one Place, that ** there 1s 
„ no Truth, which a Man may more evidently 
“make out to himſelf.” Þ 

In another, having proved that there muſt be 
an Eternal, moſt Powerful, and moſt Knowing 
Being, he adds, From what has been ſaid, 
it is plain to me, we have a more certain 
„Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a God, than 
of any Thing our Senſes have not immediate- 
&« ly diſcovered to us. Nay, I preſume I may 
« ſay, that we more certainly know, that there 
js a God, than that there is any Thing elſe 
„without us.” | ——As to the Knowledge of 
other Things, which he ſays we have by Senfa- 
tion, he thus obſerves upon 1t.——*< There is, 
© indeed, another Percepiion of the Mind, em- 
* ployed about the particular Exiſtence of finite 
« Beings without us; which going beyond bare 
Probability, and yet not reaching perfectly 
to either of the foregoing Degrees of Cer- 
„ rainty, paſſes under the name of Knowledge. 
60 There can be nothing more certain, than 
e that the Idea we receive from an external Ob- 
ject, is in our Minds; This is intuitive Know- 
edge. But whether there be any thing more 
than barely that Idea in our Minds; whether 
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<© we can thence certainly infer the Exiſtence of 


* any thing without us, which correſponds to 


<* that Idea, is that, whereof ſome Men think, 
e there may be a Queſtion made; becauſe Men 
„ may have ſuch Ideas in their Minds, when no 
Such Thing exiſts, no Such Object affects 
„their Senſes, But yet here, I think, we are 
provided with an Evidence, that puts us paſt 
<* doubting: For I aſk any one, whether he be 
not invincibly conſcious to himſelf of a diffe- 
rent Perception, when he looks on the Sun 
by Day, and thinks on it by Night; when he 
actually taſtes Wormwood, or ſmells a Roſe, 
<< or only thinks on that Savour or Odour? 
Wo as plainly find the Difference there is be- 
<* tween any Idea revived in our Minds by our 
© own Memory, and actually coming into our 
„Minds by our Senſes, as we do between any 
e two diſtinct 7teas. If any one ſay a Dream 
may do the Same Thing, and all theſe Ideas 
may be produced in us, without any External 
Objects, he may pleaſe to dream, that I make 
him this Anſwer. 1. That it is no great mat- 
ter, whether I remove his Scruple or no: 
„Where all is but Dream, Reaſoning and Ar- 
< gument are of no Uſe, Truth and Knowledge 
* Nothing. 2. That I believe he will allow a 
very manifeſt Difference between Dreaming 
of being in a Fire, and being actually in it. 
<« Bur yet if he be reſolved to appear ſo Scepti- 
* cal, as to maintain, that what I call being 
actually in the Fire, is Nothing but a Dream; 
tand that we cannot thereby certainly know, 
that any ſuch Thing as Fire actually exiſts 
«© without us; I anſwer that we certainly 
* finding, that Pleaſure or Pain follows 3 
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te the of certain Objects to us, 
« whoſe Exiſtence we perceive, or dream that 
<«« we perceive, by our Senſes ; This Certainty 
« js as great as our Happineſs or Miſery ; be- 
« yond which we have no Concernment to 
„% Know, or to Be.” “ | 

Again, The Idea of a Supream Being, In- 
finite in Power, Goodneſs, and Wiſdom, 
„ whoſe Workmanſhip we are, and on whom 
<« we depend; and the Idea of Ourſelves, as 
<« Underſtanding, Rational Creatures, being Such 
„as are clear in us, would, I ſuppoſe, if duly. 
e conſidered and purſued, afford ſuch Foundati- 
« ons of our Duty and Rules of Action, as 
ce might place Morality among jt the Sciences capa- 
«< ble of Demonſtration ; wherein I doubt not, 
<« but from Principles, as inconteſtable as Thoſe 
of the Mathematics, by neceflary Conſequen- 
<« ces, the Meaſures of Right and Wrong might 
ebe made out, to any one that will apply him- 
« ſelf with the ſame Indifferency and Attention 
to the One, as he does to the Other of theſe 
Sciences.“ ＋ And to mention only One 
place more, „ Since our Faculties, ſays 
Mr. Locke, are not fitted to penetrate into the 
<< internal Fabric and real Eſſences of Bodies; 
but yet plainly diſcover to us the Being of a 
God, and the Knowledge of Ourſelves, enough 
eto lead us into a full and clear Diſcovery of 
our Duty, and great Concernment; it wilt 
become us, as Rational Creatures to employ 
„ Thoſe Faculties we have, about what They 
are molt adapted to, and follow the Direction 
of Nature, where it ſeems to point us out 
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* the way. For it is rational to conclude, that 


* our proper Employment hes in Thoſe Enqui- 
e ries, and in that Sort of Knowledge, which is 
* moſt ſuited to our Natural Capacities, and 
t carries in it our greateſt Intereſt, i. e. the 
% Condition of our Eternal Eſtate: and there- 
e fore it is, I think, that Morality is the pro per 


« Science, and Buſineſs of Mankind in General; 


c who are both concerned, and fitted to ſearch 
ce gut their Summum Bonum.“ * 
Behold, Crites, ſome Parts of That Metaphy- 


fical Caitle, which has been ſo much the Vain and 


Emply Boajt of a Sceplical and Unbelieviug Age ! . 
C. Pray Philander, let us conſider what our 
learned Author mentions a few Pages further ; 
and perhaps you may not find the Charge ſo ve- 
ry ill ſupported, as ygu ſeem to apprehend. 

He ticre obſerves, that all cur Idea-Mon- 
gers were daily loading the Mind with Fetters 
and Shackles, left it ſhould make any Attempt 
to move one Step farther than Secular Know- 
« ledge; and that if the Mind of Man could 
« exert itſelf no Farther, there would not be 
„the leaſt Room left for any Knowledge of 
« eligion Natural or Revealed. That ac- 


« If our Words do not ſtand for Ideas, They 
are Sounds and Nothing elſe ; That the Mind 
% neither doth nor can extend itſelf farther 
c than They do: and that where we have no I- 
« deas, our Reaſoning ſtops, and we are at the 
* End of our Reckoning.“ T It is plain, 
« ſays our Author, that the Mind is tied down 
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&« altogether to Objects of Senſation; of which 
« ONLY, as we have ſeen, it can properly ſpeak- 
<« ing have Direct and Immediate Ideas. A- 
gain, Though the Men who lay down Theſe 
« Poſitions, do not Expreſily, or in Profeſſion, 
< renounce all Natural Religion at leaſt; yer 
they plainly deſtroy even This, by Immediate 
« Neceſſary Conſequence ; whilſt under the Co- 
„flour of adhering to the Stricteſt Senſe, and 
„ Reaſon, and Evidence, They lay an Ixjurious 
and Unnatural Reſtraint upon the Underſtand- 
<« ing, and tie it down to the Objects or Ideas 
<« of Senſation only; or at Moſt, to Thoſe Things 
of which we have Direct and Immediate Ideas 
* or Conceptions.” * 

P. What the learned Author can mean by 
Theſe Things in the laſt Clauſe, I profeſs, Cites, 
I am not able to comprehend. For he had juſt 
before maintained, that properly ſpeaking, the 
« Mind can ONLY have Direct and Immediate 
Ideas of the Objects of Senſation”? But to 
proceed. Whether the Idea- Monger, This 
Gentleman has his Eye upon, can with any Sha- 
dow of Reaſon, be charged with Thus Shack!ling 
and Fellering the Mind; Whether he has tied 
down the Mind altogether to Objects of Senſation 
Or whether the very Reverſe be not True, 
Let every Man that can read, determine 
for Himſelf. Does not Mr. Locke expreſsly 
ſay, that we have Ideas of the Operations of 
our Minds ? That we have Ideas of Things 
Shiritual and Immaterial ? || That we have 
Ideas of the Exiſtence, Properties, or Allributes 
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plainly deſtroyed even Natural Religion. 
: deed Generouſly acknowledged, that he does 
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of God ?*—But yet, it ſeems, he has tied down the 


Mind altogether to Objects of Senſation ; and Thus 
It is in- 


not Expreſsly, or in Profeſſion, renounce all Natu- 
ral Religion at leaſt ; but only plainly «deſtroys it 
by Immediate Neceſſary Conſequence, ——If we en- 
quire what are the Principles, from whence 
Theſe Conſequences ſo immediately and neceſſarily 
flow? It is That Fundamendal Principle, ——+< If 
« our Words do not ſtand for Ideas, They are 
« Sounas and Nothing elſe. And that the Mind 


for rather Reaſon, as my Edition reads it] nei- 


lber doth nor can extend uſelf farther than They 
A, &c.”T 6 | £ 

How ſtrongly, Crites, do Theſe Principles in 
fer the Concluſion? Could any One have ſul- 
pected, that the declaring Words to be mere emp- 
ty Sounds without Ideas; that is, without ſome 
real Meaning, Notion, or Conception of the Mind 
belonging to them : Or the affirming that 
Reaſon cannot extend itſelf farther than our Ideas 
or Conceptions do: Could any One have 
imagined, that ſuch Propoſitions ſhould either 
tie down the Mind altogether to Objects of Senſali- 


tion; or by Immediate Neceſſary Conſequence, plain- 


ly deſtroy even Natural Religion? Nay both Na- 
tural and Revealed Religion too ; as This Gentle- 
man elſewhere maintains? There is indeed no 
doubt to be made, but whatever tends to de- 
ſtroy the Former, muſt directly tend to deſtroy 
the Latter. But as they are both founded in the 
higheſt Reaſon ; Is it not ſomething improbable, 
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7 Crites, that Reaſon ſhould be deſtructive, or in- 
q jurious to either: But however, Under the 
4 Colour of adhering to the ſtricteſt Senſe, and 
7 « Reaſon and Evidence, Men who lay down 
c theſe Poſitions, lay an injurious and unnatu- 
ral Reſtraint upon the Underſtanding, and 
tie it down to the Objects or Ideas of Senſa- 


tion only, &c.” 


If the learned Author means, that under the 
Colour of adbering to the ſtrifteſt Senſe and Reaſon 
and Evidence, Mr. Locke has not adhered ſtrictiy 
to them; but only under the Pretext of ſo 
doing, has laid an injurious and unnatural Re- 
* ftraint upon the Underſtanding ; It may be 
* readily ſubmitted, Whether this Gentleman has 
* in any Meaſure made good his Charge ? 
But if he really means, that the adbering 10 the 
= ftrifteſt Senſe, and Reaſon and Evidence, actually 


XZ lays an injurious and unnatural Reſtraint upon the 
X Underſtanding ;, I ſhall then leave it with all the 


Enemies of Senſe and Reaſon and Evidence, to 
make the molt of it. | 

Ci. Well Philander, but if Nothing be an 
Idea, as our Author maintains, but what is the 
Object of one of our five Senſes;“ then it is 
evident, that if our Mind can extend no further 


than our Ideas; Ir is certainly ted down altoge- 


© ther to Objects of Senſation : and conſequently Re- 
© ligion itſelf is in Danger. | 
Pe. Excellently well reaſoned, indeed, Crites ! 


1 But ſurely this Gentleman does not draw Conſe- 


T quences from Mr. Locke's Words, without at- 
X tending to what Mr, Locke means by them? 
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If He does; how is Mr. Locke concerned 


in Thoſe Conſequences ? If he does not; 
How has Mr. Locke tied down the Mind altoge- 
ther to Objects of Senſation, Or by immediate ne- 
ceſſary Conſequence deſtroyed Natural Religion? 

That we certainly live, Crites, in a Sceptica! 
and unbelieving Age, is a very notorious and a very 
melancholy Truth. But if we think to reform 
it by theſe Methods; if we hope to cure the 

World of Scepticiſm and Infidelity by ſuch Re- 
preſentations of Men and Things ; I am greatly 
apprehenſive, that our own fatal Experience will 
convince us, we are miſtaken. 

So far was Mr. Locke from Expreſsly or in Pro- 
feſſion renouncing all natural Religion; that he has 
Expreſily given the higheſt Proof of the ſince- 
reſt Reſpect for Divine Revelation. And of 
which, it is impoſſible for any unprejudiced 
Mind, to entertain the leaſt Doubt. For 
beſides what we have already mentioned from 
his Eſſay ; Befides the excellent Things we 
might mention from ſome of his other Pieces ; * 
When he had been often importuned by 
the ingenious Mr, Molyneux to write a Syſtem of 
Morality, — he thus anſwers, „Did the 
World want a Rule, I confeſs there could be 
„no Work ſo neceſſary, nor ſo commendable. 
4 But the Goſpel contains ſo perfect a Body of 


Ethics, that Reaſon may be excuſed from 


< that Enquiry, fince ſhe may find Man's Du- 
<< ty clearer and eaſier in Revelation than in 
<« herſelf.” ＋ 


* See his Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, and his Preface 
to the Commentary on ſome of St. Paul's Epiſtles. 
Collection of Letters. p. 144. 
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And in a Letter to the learned Limborch, he 
takes Notice, that Father Simon in his criti- 


cal Hiſtory, frequently uſed This Argument, 


<« againſt the conſtant Inſpiration of the Apoſ- 
tie, That there are many Things ſaid 
« by them, which might be ſaid without the 
« Afſiſtance of the Holy Ghoſt, Upon which 
« Mr. Locke very juſtly obſerves, that even 
This being granted, ir concludes Nothing a- 

Bivine Authority and Inſpiration 


* of the Holy Scripture And as to the 
«« Explication of that Promiſe, [ John xvi. 13. ] 
«© in which Father Simon is very copious, 
„[p. 256.] It cannot in my Opinion, ſays 
«© Mr. Locke, by any Means be accommodated 
* to the Apoſtle Paul. For how ſhould he, 
© who was an Enemy, and as he confeſſes him- 
&« ſelf, ignorant of the Goſpel, ſo ſoon become 
e an Interpreter and Preacher of its Myſteries, 
« without a Supernatural and Divine Inſpira- 
en! | 

Surely, Crites, if ever the real Sentiments of 
Men's Hearts can be diſcovered, it muſt be 
in their private Correſpondence, with their par- 
ticular and intimate Friends. And therefore let 
Mankind judge, with what Candour and Juſtice 
that Gentleman is uſed. 


* Ibid. p. 303, 304. 
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DIALOGUE II. 


CRITES and PHILANDER, 
Crit, Shall now, Ph:lander, conſi- 
der Mr. Locke's Ideas of Re- 
fleftion ; which though they 
may appear a light and trivi- 
al Subject; yet our learned 
Author obſerves, They are 
not only * injurious to Knowledge in general; 
„but to that of Religion in particular, and 
lead Men directly into Scepticiſm and Infide- 


8 


Procedure p. 419, 420. See alſo p. 63, 64—72. 
Phi. So 
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Phi. So that if Mr. Locke, Crites, has not 
deſtroyed Religion, by the Objects of Sen/ation 
He will however deſtroy it, (for deſtroyed it 
muſt be) by the Objects, or Ideas of Reflection. 

Never ſurely had any poor Gentleman har- 
der Fate! For whether he ties or unties the Mind, 
it is all one. Knowledge and Religion fall 
before him, in what Shape or Form ſoever he 
approaches. 

C. Well but, Philander, This Miſchief is 
done, by theſe Ideas * tending to fix Men in 
this Opinion; that they can have no Know- 
„ ledge of Things, whereof they had no direct 
4 Ideas.“ ＋ 

P. One fatal Error, Crites, is certainly apt 
to produce another. Thus from Mr. 2 — 
affirming, that we have Ideas of the Operations 
of our Minds; Men are taught to believe his 
other immoral Maxim, that we can have Know- 
ledge, no farther than we have Ideas.“ And 
thus Ignorance and Irreligion, Scepticiſm and In- 
fidelity are propagated in the Worid ! 

C. You may ſmile, Philander ; but you will 
certainly find, that the learned Author has en- 
tirely overthrown both theſe Maxims. But as 
the former ſeems to be the Foundation of the 
other; He has been very large in detecting the 
Falſity of it: and therefore with That, I pro- 
poſe to begin. 

You know, Philander, Mr. Locke maintains, 
that both external Objects, and the Operations 
of our Minds, are the Fountains of Know- 
iedge; and that from the one, as well as the 


+ P. 420. H. Underſtanding, B. 4. c. 3. F 1. 
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other of theſe, all the Ideas we have, or can 
naturally have, do ſpring. Moreover he calls 
the Ideas received from outward Objects, Ideas 


of Senſation; and thoſe, which he ſays are fur- 


niſned from the Mind's reflecting on its own 
Operations, he calls Ideas of Refle#tion* And 
withall He uſes the Word Idea, for whatever is 
meant by Phantaſm, Notion, or Species, or what- 
ever the Mind can be employed about in Think- 
ing. F Not only for what may be revived in 
our Minds by the Memory; but alſo for the 
Immediate Perception or Conſciouſneſs of what the 
Mind is doing or ſuffering. “ In ſhort for 
whatever the Mind perceives in itſelf, or is the 
immediate Object of Perception, Thought, or Uu- 
aerſtanding. ** 

P. I think it is very evident, Crites, that 
Mr. Locke uſes the Word Idea, in this very ex- 


tenſive Senſe: He knew of no other Term, that 


could fo well anſwer all theſe Purpoſes ; *+ 
nor am I able to fee what can in Reaſon be ob- 
zected to it. 

C. In my Opinion, Philauder, the other is 
much more in the Right; who will allow of no 
Ideas, but the Perceptions of the five Senſes. *| 
Who maintains that “ nothing is more true in 
„Fact, than that we have no Ideas, but of 
** ſenſible Objects. .* And that ** we cannot 
<< have the leaſt direct or reflex Idea of the Ope- 
“ rations of our Minds.”..+ And withall ob- 
ſerves, that <©* when the Ideas of Senſation and 


B. 2. c. 1. $1—6. 7 H. Underſtanding, B. 1. c. 1. $ 8. 


B. 4. c. 2.5 14. 1. e. 8 DB. 2. e. 1. 
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* Reflection, are firſt laid down indifferently for 
the Ground-Work, then Men run endleſs Di- 
<« viſions upon them; then come on Com- 
pound Ideas of both together; Ideas of ſim- 
<« ple Modes; Ideas of mixed Modes; Ideas of 
« primary and ſecondary Qualities ; Ideas of 
Relation; Ideas of Paſſions ; Ideas of Power; 
Ideas of Cauſes and Effects; Ideas of Virtues 
« and Vices; and in ſhort every Thing muſt be 
e ranged under ſome Head or other of Ideas; 
me And thus they go on till their Heads 
e are ſo filled and impregnated with them, that 
<« they turn every Thing into Ideas, that comes 
ce in their Way, inſomuch that they can neithet 
<* think, nor ſpeak without them.“ —— It is 
<« not ſtrange, that young Students ſhould be 
« amuſed and dazzled with ſuch Paint and 
<« Glittering Outſide of Knowledge; but it may 
be juſtly wondred at, that Men of Progrets 
in Years and Learning ſhould be fo pleaſed 
* and delighted with this empty Noiſe and Ging- 
ing of Ideas; that they cannot be too laviſh 
in their Admiration and Praiſes, and Recom- 
** mendation of ſuch Syſtems, as draw them out 
into great Lengths, without any real and ſo- 
lid Improvement of Human Underſtanding 
© at the Bottom.” ＋ | 

P. That Men of Progreſs in Years and Learn- 
ing ſhould be pleaſed and delighted with an empty 
Noiſe and Gingling of Ideas; I do agree with 
this learned Writer, may be juſtly wondred at. 
But that it ſhould be charged upon any one, as 
a Fault, that They can neither think or ſpeak with- 


* Procedure, p. 68, 69. E T p. 71. 
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out Ideas, J muſt beg leave to differ from that 
Gentleman in; Since it is the Want of Clear 
and Diſtinct Ideas, which ſeems to be the prin- 
cipal Unhappineſs of many Thinkers, Writers, 
and Speakers: Though I ſuppoſe, Crites, this 
is only to railly that long Catalogue of 7dzas, 
which was juſt given us. But are we to look 
upon this Piece of Raillery, as a Confutation of 
them? 

C. No, Philander, we have ſomething elſe to 
offer. But firſt give me leave to mention 
what ſollows; Take a Sample, ſays he, 
* of this profound Ideal Wiſdom out of one 
of the moſt celebrated Authors of this Strain; 
a Would you know what Power is? The 
* Anſwer is, 
* the Mind, which it hath received both from Sen- 
*< ſation and Reflection; that is to ſay in plain 
Language, it is ſomething we know by our 
<< Senſes and our Reaſon. But how comes 
any Thing like it into the Mind at all? Thus; 

«© The Mind being every Day informed by the 
«* Senſes of the Alteration of thoſe ſimple Ideas, 
it obſerves in Things without; and taking 
„Notice how one comes to an End, and ceaſes 
to be, and another begins to exiſt, which was 
* not before; reflecting alſo con what paſſes 
„ within itſelf, and obſerving a conſtant Change 
<< of its Ideas, ſometimes by the Impreſſion of 
* outward Objects on the Senſes, and ſometimes 
by the Determination of its own Choice; and 
* concluding from what it has fo conſtantly ob- 
** ſerved to have been, that the like Changes 
vill for the future be made in the ſame 
Things, by like Agents, and by the like 
* 66 Ways, 


That it is a Compound Idea of 
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« Ways, conſiders in one Thing the Poſſibility 
„of having any of its ſimple Ideas changed, 
« and in another the Poſſibility of making that 
Change; and ſo comes by that Idea, which 
« we call Power.” —— What a Treaſure- of 
« Wiſdom, ſays our Author, is here unlocked 
« and laid open to the View of ignorant Novices ! 
After reading that long Deſcription, let any 
« Man look into his own Mind and obſerve, 
whether he doth not know as little of the true 
« Nature of Power, as he did before.” * 

P. It not appearing, Crites, to have been 
the Deſign of Mr. Locke in thoſe Places, which 
are here animadverted on, either to lay open a 
Treaſure of Wiſdom to ignorant Novices; or to 
give a Deſcription of the true Nature of Power 
to any one elle ; but only to offer his Opinion, 
how we come firſt by the Idea of it: T And 
which he calls a Simple (not a Compound) Idea. 
received from Sen/ation and Reflection; 1 
therefore ſubmit, Crites, whether all the Satyr, 
which is here ſo plentifully played off, might 
net full as well have been ſpared. 

C. Bur it is likewiſe to be obſerved, that 
„This Account all along groſsly ſuppoſes Ideas 
to be in the Things without us, which are on- 
« ly in ourſelves, and not in the Objects.“ .. 

P. Mr. Locke having no leſs than twice ad- 
vertiſed his Readers, that in Caſe ** he ſhould 
ſomelimes ſpeak of Ideas, as in the Things them 
*< ſelves, he would be underſtood to mean thoſe Qa 
* [ities in the Objects, which produce them in 


- p 69, 70. 7 H. Underſtanding, B. 2. c. 21. 61, 2 
B. 2. c. 7. $ 1—8. + Procedure, p. 70. 
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15; I ſay after this repeated Notice, to charge 
him with any thing ſo groſsly abſurd, muſt ap- 
pear at leaſt a Sample of great Forgelfulneſ in 
that Gentleman. 

C. He moreover takes Notice, that ** there is 
no more in that Deſcription, than this in plain 
Language; becauſe we obſerve the Things 1 
without us change, and we find the Mind 5 
* changes; therefore we inter, there muſt be ſome- | 
<« thing, able to make and to ſuffer that Change. , 
„ Whereas really nothing can carry the Mind far- 4 
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* whom here is no Variableneſs, or Shadow of 5 

bl ce Change.” + 5 
il P. The active Power of the Mind to change, 1 
1 alter or vary its {deas by the Determination of its a 
| 670u Choice; || and to move ſeveral Parts of our L 
| Bodies, at Pleaſure; , is rendred in plain Lan- ; 
1 guage, the Mind changes, — If ſuch Lan- 5 
| guage ſhould carry the Mind from a true Notion {5 
| of Power, either in God or Man, where is the : 
'1 Wonder, Crites? But to whom the Honour of 4 
| it belongs, I leave entirely to your own Reflec- 5 
. N 
1 C. If it be replied, ſays our learned Au— 5 
| c thor, that we form an Idea even ct the Power J 

| « of God, as is above deſcribed; then I ask, 1 

| « what becomes of the greateſt Inſtance of his ? 

| & Power, that of Creation, which is no Change, } 
but a Production out of nothing? Upon that 5 
e refined and abſtracted Notion of Power, we 3 


* H. Underſtanding, B. 2. c. 8. $8. c. 31. 52. 
+ Procedure, p. 70. H. Underſtanding, B. 2. c. 21. 
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* muſt ridiculouſly ſuppoſe, that there was a 
« paſſive Power in the Creature to be made be- 
« fore it had a Being; and an active Power in 
« the Creator to make it: and in ſhort that 
« God hath no Power at all of Creation, and 
« can only change all which before had a Being, 
« and a paſſive Power in them to be changed.” * 

P. I will preſume to think, Cries, that this 
Notion is a very harmleſs and rational Notion 
Since it is ſo far from being injurious to the 
Power of Creation, that it is able to remind us 
of it, and direct us to it. For will not the 
contemplating the aiv Powers of our own 
Minds, naturally lead us ro that Source of all 
Power, from whence they are derived? And 
when once we are led to this Almighty Power 
of God; can we, without groſs Negligence, 
miſs of his Creating Power ? | 

It is true, indeed, Mr, Locke there mentions 
Changes and Alterations made and undergone ; 
but I believe for Reaſons, which muſt be ob- 
vious to moſt Readers: Becauſe he is only con- 
ſidering, how the Mind comes at firſt, by the 
Idea of Power, whether active or paſſive, But 
muſt not the Mind firſt take its Notion of Power, 
from ſomething which has actually fallen under 
its own Notice? Or does a Production out of no- 
thing offer itſelf firſt to the Mind? 

Had Mr. Locke indeed maintained, that we 
could form 1 Idea of any active Power what- 
ever, but what muſt exert itſelf upon that, 
which before had. a Being; there would have 
been ſufficient Reaſon for theſe Objections, 


Procedure, p. 70. 
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But the learned Author could not but know, 
that Mr. Locke was too great a Friend to Crea- 
ting Power, * to talk in ſuch a manner. 
And what that whole String of Suppoſitions can 
have to ſupport it, I really ſee not. 


C. As to Pain and Pleaſure, they are accord- | 


ing to Mr. Locke, two other Ideas, both of 
Senſation and Reflection. F But our Author 
maintains, that we have not, properly ſpeak- 
ing, any Idea of Pain, as our moſt celebrated 
<« Tdealiſts aſſert we have; for if we had, we 
« ſhould not diſcern the Pain itſelf, either of 
« Body or Mind; but the Idea of it.” | —— 

P. I think, Crites, you know ſomething of 
Pain, —— 

C. If ſevere Fits of the Gout, Philander, can 
acquaint me with it, I am no Stranger to it. 

P. Can you form any Notion, Crites, what 
Torture your laſt Fit gave you? 

C. A very clear one, Philander. 

P. Then I find you can diſcern Pain at one 
Time, and form a Notion (though not an Idea) 
of it at another. Is not this, Crites, an ex- 
cellent Way to confute the Idealifts ? 

C. But that Gentleman rightly obſerves, © it 
<« is enough and too much, that we have an im- 
* mediate internal Senſation, or Feeling of bodi- 
« ly Pain; and a Conſciouſneſs of Anguiſh or 
„Pain in the Mind. And that the ſame may 
<« be ſaid of Pleaſure boch of Body and Mind; 
* for if we had the Idea only of Pleaſure within 
£ ys, we could not have the Subſtance or Rea- 


* H. Underſtanding, B. 4. c. 10. § 18, 19. 
r.. Procedure, p. 71. 
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« lity of it: Becauſe both could not be within 
« ys at the ſame time; and thus our Happineſs 
« would not be true and real, but falſe and de- 
„ [uſive.”* 

P. To feel Pain, without having an Idea of 
Pain, is to taſte Wormwood, without having an 
Idea of Bitter. You juſt obſerved, Crites, 
that by Idea, Mr. Locke means not only what 
may be revived in our Minds by the Memory; 
bur alſo what we have an immediate Perception 
or Conſciouſneſs of. In this laſt Senſe; to 


feel Pain, is to have an Idea of it. In the for- 


mer Senſe, without having felt Pain; we could 
have no more Idea of it, than a Man born blind 
has of Colours. And I think, Crites, the ſame 
will hold equally true as to Pleaſure or Happi- 
neſs. I do agree indeed with this learned 
Writer, that if we had the Idea only of theſe, 
we could not have the Subſtance: or Reality of 
them. But why a Man ſhould not be able to 
form an Idea what Happineſs is, whilſt under 
the very Enjoyment of it; and thus have both 
the Idea and Subſtance together, remains yet to 
be ſhown. But now, Crites, as Mr. Locke*s 
Ideas of Reflection, appear to be the greateſt Cri- 
minals ; be ſo good as to give the Reaſons, wh 
we cannot have the leaſt direct or reflex Idea of the 
Operations of our Minds. 

C. In the firſt Place, Philander, I would ob- 
ſerve, that our Author defires © any Man to 
look into himſelf, and try whether he can 
find there any Idea of Thinking or Willing, en- 
a tirely ſeparate and abſtracted from any Thing 
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e to be thought of, or willed; or ſuch as he 
& doth of a Tree or an Horſe, and he will ſoon 
c be convinced of the Miſtake of expreſſing all 
<« theſe Operations by the Word Idea. 
„Not but he owns that the Intellect forms to 
ce itſelf the beſt Conceptions it can of thoſe Ope- 
<« rations; not abſtratedly, but in Conjunttion 


<< with thoſe Objects [ of Senſation ] or rather 


Ideas of them, which its Operations were ex- 
<« erciſed upon.” * But that we cannot frame 
ce to ourſelves the leaſt Idea or Reſemblance of 
c them, abſtractedly from thoſe Objects upon 
« which they operate.” ＋ And elſewhere, 
that the Mind doth not come to the Know- 
<« ledge of its own Faculties, by any ſuch unna- 


« tural Squint, or diſtorted Turn upon itſelf ; 


<« but by an immediate Conſciouſneſs of the ſeve- 
ce ral different Ways, of its own working upon 
<« thoſe Ideas of Senſation lodged in the Imagi- 
< nation.” || 

P. Since this learned Writer allows, that the 
Intellett forms the beſt Conceptions it can of the 


Operations of the Mind; and ſince by Ideas 


of theſe Operations, Mr. Locke means no more 
than if he had ſaid Conceptions of them ; 
For this reaſon, the chief Points here in Queſ- 
tion, ſeem to be only theſe z Firit, whether 


our Conceplions of theſe Operations can be en- 


tirely alſtracted? Secondly, whether Nothing 
ſhould be called an Idea, but what is either en- 


tirely abſtracted; or like the Idea of a Tree or an 


Horſe? And laſtly, whether the Mind /quints 


more unnaturally, or is more diſtorted, when it 
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"forms Ideas of its Operations, than when it forms 


Conceptions of them? How greatly, Crites, 
muit the Reſolution of theſe Points, contribute 
to the Advancement of Knowledge and Religion ! 

C. But pray remember, Philander, that this 
Gentleman gives the following Reaſons, why 
they ought not to be eſteemed Ideas; tor after 


he has obſerved, that © we are conſcious to 


„ qurſelves of the two chief Operations of the 
« Mind, Thinking and Willing, as alſo of the ſe- 
„ yveral Modes of them, and affirmed that 
« theſe are not Ideas; but the Actions and 


„ Workings of the Intellect upon Ideas,“ He 


proceeds to take Notice, that © the conſidering 
<« the various Operations of the Mind, as a new 
« Set of Ideas, is making thoſe Operations to be 
« their own Ideas, and exerciſed upon them- 
« ſelves: But that we do not conceive the Ope- 


*« rations of our Minds, by the Help and Me- 


« diation of any Ideas, which are ſubſtituted in 
<« their Stead.” * 

P. Thinking and Willing, Crit's, with all their 
various Modes, are moſt certainly Operations 
of the Mind ; Bur the Mind is able to gain 
Ideas of theſe, by perceiving of, and reflecting 
on them. Without this, we could have no 
more Ideas of what paſſed within us, than a 
Man would have ot any Object he might gaze 
upon, whilft his Thoughts and Attention were 
abſent. Nor would theſe Operations thus be- 
come their own Ideas, but the Ideas of the Mind. 
As to their being exerciſed upon themſelves, 
and conceived by the Help of Ideas, ſubſtiluted in 
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their Stead; If by this, the learned Author 
only means, that according to Mr. Locke, the 
Mind can employ its Thoughts to day, upon 
the Thoughts of yeſterday ; Or that when 
any particular Operation is over, as Doubting for 
Inſtance, the Mind can reflect upon it, and con- 
ſider it at Pleaſure without exerting again the 
ſame Mode of Thinking; I take all this to 
be very true; but know not what can poſſb] 
be objected to it. And if that Gentleman 
means any Thing elſe ; _—1I may however ven- 
ture to engage, that his Objections will hoid 
equally ſtrong, even though we ſhould change 
Ideas into Conceptions, 

C. However this learned Writer acquaints us, 
what is aptly and properly called an Idea; and 
that is, the Repreſentation and Likeneſs of the 
«« Object, which is tranſmitted from the Senſes 
<* to the Imagination, and lodged there for the 
% View and Obſervation of the pure Intellect. 
1 It any one, not yet ſatisfied, ſhall ask 
„ farther, what an Idea is? I ſhall deſire him to 
look upon a Tree, and then immediately to 
<* ſhut his Eyes and try whether he retains any 
« Similitude or Reſemblance of what he ſaw ; and 
< it he finds any ſuch within him, let him call 
<« that an Idea, till a better Word can be found; 
« and thus he will have a more exact Know- 
« ledge of what an Idea is, than he could attain 
c to, by any Deſcription or Definition of it.“ * 
And a few Pages after he obſerves, that 
Nothing is properly an Idea, but what ſtands 
« in the Mind, for an Image or Repreſentation 
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„of ſomething, which is not in it; the Thing 
7 «« muſt be without us: and becauſe it cannot it- 

= « ſelf enter, the Likeneſs of it only is conveyed 
= 66 chrough the Senſes into the Imagination, 
„ which is by Nature diſpoſed for receiving and 
« retaining the Impreſſion, But that it is not 
« ſo with the Operations of the Mind, which 
« are themſelves within us originally; and are 
« not known merely by any Simililude or Re- 
ce preſentation of them in the Imagination. | 
« This is inſtead of many Arguments to ſhew 
« the great Miſtake and Abſurdity of that Ex- 
« preſſion, Ideas of Reflection.” * 

P, This Gentleman, Cr:tes, is ſo accuſtomed 
to take his [ſtances and Similitudes from the Sight, 
as he obſerves himſelf; T and to explain the 
Nature of an Idea, from the Impreſſion of the 
Seal upon Wax; | from a Landſcape conveyed 
into a dark Chamber by an Artificial Eye in 
the Wall; J from an Houſe and Human Body; * 
from the Reſemblance of a Tree in one Place; A 
and from a Tree and a Horſe together in ano- 
ther; *|| that I do not wonder, it is affirmed, 
that an Idea muſt be always the Image, -Likeneſs, 
or Repreſentation of ſomething which is not in the 
Mind. But I ſhould be glad to know, what 
Trhat is, without the Mind, which the Smell of a 
* Roſe, or the Taſte of Wormwood, is the Simili- 
lude or Repreſentation of? Can thoſe Ideas or 
Perceptions we have of the Scent of the one, or 

the Taſte of the other, be called the Likeneſs, the 

Inage, or Repreſentation of either? They 
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are indeed occaſioned by Objects from without; 
but there is no more Reſemblarce between theſe 
Ideas, and ſuch Objects, than there is between 
the Scent of a Role, and the Sound of a Trum- 
pet. Bur it by Similitude, Image, or Repre- 
{entation, this Gentleman only means, there is 
a certain Conformity, between our Senſations and 
the Things themſelves which occaſion them; or 
that theſe Ideas anſwer and agree to thoſe Power, 
of Things, which preduce them in our Minds ; as 
Mr. Lece very accurately and cautiouſly ex- 
preſſes himſelf,“ and as this learned Author 
elſewhere ſpeaks: T I fay it this be all that 
is meant by theſe Images, Simililudes, and Repre- 
/entations, ro Objectien can certainly be made 
to the Senſe of the Words; though it may be 
ſubmitted, whether this Gentleraan could have 
thought of any Deſcription, which would more 
naturally draw off the Mind from his true 
Meaning or Intention. For though he ſays, 
that under his Inſtances and Similitudes taken from 
Sight, be comprevends all other Senſations, || 1 beg 
leave to be of Opinion, that Thinking or Wil. 
ting might as well be comprehended under al 
ſuch Similitudes, as either Scent or Taſte or Sound. 

However, was his Account of an Idea never 
ſo clear, and well adapted to all the Perceptions 
of the five Senſes; yet it may be asked, by 
what Authority this Gentleman confines that 
Word to thoſe Perceptions only? To ſay an 
Idea muſt be the Similitude of ſomething without the 
Mind; and then infer the Abſurdity of Ideas of 
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Reflection, ſeems to be an Argument not the 
moſt convincing or ſatisfactory. 

C. Bur is it not certain, that “ whenever the 
« Word is applied to the Operations of our 
Minds; or to theſe conſidered in Conjunction 
« with any of thoſe Ideas of Senſation on which 
„they operate, it is uſed in a very /ooſe and im- 
« proper Manner? And the calling them all 
Ideas indifferently, and in the ſame Propriety 
ce and Strictneſs of Speech without Diſt inction, 
<« hath it not evidently tended to the amuſing 
e and perplexing the Underſtanding ?” “ 

P. I ſuppoſe, Crites, it will be allowed, that 
the Word Idea in its primary Acceptation, ſig- 
nifies the external Form | or Appearance of 
Things. If fo, it can in this ſtrict Senſe, I 
think, relate only to the Perceptions of Sight. 
A | \nd moſt certain it is, that the Word when 
applied to an Horſe, and when applied to Sound, 
ſtands for ſomething as different, as when ap- 
plied to an Horſe, and when applied to Think:ng. 
By the Idea of the former, we ſtrictly mean an 
Image, Likeneſs, or Repreſentation of him in the 


Mind; but he that can draw the Picture of 


Sound in his own Imagination, may eaſily paint 
Thought or any of its Modes. So that in 
ſome of the Perceptions of our Senſes, the 
Word ſeems as far removed from its firſt and 
ſtricteſt Acceptation, as in any of the Opera- 
tions of the Mind whatever. And I am perſwa- 
ded, Crites, you will find upon Reflection, that 
your Under/tanding is as little amuſed and perplex- 
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ed with the Idea of Thinking, as with the Idea of 
any Scent, or Sound, or Taſte whatever, 

C. I muſt own, I ſhould think, with the 
learned Author, that ** when once we pals the 
Ideas of Senſation, the Word is ever after e- 
&« auivoca!, and of an uncertain Meaning; and 
applied, not without great Confuſion and De- 
© {zi ent to the Progreſs of our Underſtanding 
© in the Purſuit of Knowledge. And therefore 
with juſt Reaſon he recommends „ thoſe 
© Words, which obtained in the World, before 
« the Word Idea uſurped upon them, and thruſt 
« them out of Uſe; ſuch as Notion, or 
„ Conceftion, or Apprebenſion, or Conſciouſneſs, 
© or ſome other Term of this Sort, which may 
„ diſtinguiſh this Kind of Knowledge, from 


that which we have of external Objects, by 


de their internal Ideas.“ * 

P. How unmercifully is this poor Word perſe- 
cuted, when applied to the Operations of the Mind! 
In ſhort, Criles, though I take the Idea of Think- 
ing, or of any of its Modes, to have as known, 
and as ſteady a Meaning, as the Idea of Sound, 
or the Idea of a Steeple; yet if you ſhould real- 
ly find greater Confuſion and Detriment to the Pro- 
greſs of your Underſtanding in the Purſuit of Knows- 


ledge, from the Uſe of this Sound, than from 


Notion, Conception, Apprebenſion, or Conſciouſ- 
neſs; I join with the learned Writer in recom- 
mending theſe Terms, or indeed any other, 
before that v/urping and pernicious Word Idea. 

C. However Mr. Locke not only maintains, 
that we have Ideas of the Operations of our 
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Mind; but that theſe are as clean and diſtinct, as 
thoſe we have of the ſenſible Qualities of Corpo- 
real Subſtance. F But aur learned Author thus 
argues againſt that Notion. „ WE Rave; 
« {ays he, immediate ſimple original Ideas of the 
« Qualities of Corporeal Subſtance, by Impreſ- 
e ſion from outwards Objects; bur there are 0 
& Ideas within us, of the Operations of the 
« Mind; ſo that the Operations themſelves are 
« diſcerned, and not any Ideas inſtead of them: 
« And that too no otherwiſe than by a Conſci- 
c ouſnzſs of the Mind's operating from the firit 
ce upon Ideas of Senſation, and afterwards upon 
e thole Compound Ideas and Complex Notions, 
& which it raiſes up to it ſelf out of them.” ® 
P. And how, Crites, will the diſcerning the 
Operations themſelves hinder us from having clear 
and diſtinct Ideas of them? Why juſt as the di/- 
cerning Light and Colour, will hinder us from 
having clear and diſtinct Ideas of Light and Co- 
lour. To ſay that we can have 2 Ideas of 
the Operations of the Mind; and yet that we 
have a Conſciouſneſs of them, || is to fay, we can 
have no Idea of Sound, whilſt we bear it; or of 
Colour whilſt we ſee it. Or to imagine we can 
have no Idea of thoſe Operations, when they are 
over, is to imagine we can have no dea of the 
Smell of a Roſe, in the midſt of Winter. 
But what can hinder the Mind from having as 
clear and diſtinit Ideas of its own Operations, as 
of any thing that affects it from without? — 
I believe, Crites, it will be found upon Enquiry, 
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to be only thar, which will equally prevent our 
having clear and diſiinf? Idea, of many outward 
Objects, and that is, the Want of due Care 
and Attention, * 

C. But if Men, Philander, muſt have all 
« the Operations of our Minds to be Ideas, and 
will right or wrong call them by that Name; 
yet it is plain they would be neither dis ect, 
nor /imple, nor immediate, nor original. The 
« very Word K. flection would even thus ſpeak 
them to be only Secondary.” F 

P. By Reflection, Crites, Mr. Locke only 
means That Notice, which the Mind takes of its 
own Oferations ;j| bur what has this to do, with 
rendring the Ideas of them, only ſecondary ? 
As to their being direct and immediate, what 
Reaſon can be aſſigned, why the Mind cannot 
be as preſent to its own Operations, as to any 
Thing that may be conveyed to it, from 0ith- 
cut? Or why its Perceptions of thoſe Operations, 
ſhould not be as direct and immediate, as its 
Perceptions of Scent or Sound? Change but the 
Name, and our Conceptions of thoſe Operations, 
may be called direct; . and we are alſo allowed 
an immediate Conſciouſneſs of them. ** 

Well but ſtill, They are neither /imple or ori- 
gizal, What may be the Reaſon? Why, we have 
no Ideas of Thinking or Willing entirely ſeparate 
or abſtratted from any thing to be thought of or 
willed, And the Mind mult have ſome Ideas of 
$-n{ation to operate upon. 
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There is no doubt to be made, Crites, bur 
the Mind muſt have ſome Object or other to 
employ it, or it can neither hint or will. 
But whatever it be, that the Mind wills or 
thinks of; that Object will be as diſtinct an Idea, 
from the Idea of thinking or willing, and as eaſi- 
ly /eparated by the Mind, as the Idea of Sound, 
from the Idea of the In/lrument it proceeds from. 
And it may be ſubmitted, whether the ſame 
Argument won't equally prove, that no Ideas of 
Senſation are ſimple or original; foraſmuch as 
without Objects ſuited to each Senſe, it is hard 
to conceive how either of the Senſes can poſſi- 
bly be employed, or any Senſation excited, 
And indeed, Crites, ſome of this learned Wri— 
ter's Arguments againſt Ideas of Reflection are 
couched in ſuch Terms, that nothing but his 
own Declarations, could induce a Reader to be— 
lieve he allowed of any Ideas, but thoſe of 
Sight, 

C. He does not only affirm, that the Percep- 
tions of all the Senſes are Ideas; but gives I 
think a very convincing Reaſon, why they ought 
to be ſo eſteemed. For otherwiſe, ſays he, 
a blind Man, though he was born with all his 
other Senſes, could have no Impreſſion of 
* any Object conveyed to his Imagination, 
* which might be an Idea or Repreſentation of 
„ itz and conſequently he could have no Know- 
« Jedge, no not ſo much as any irrational Ani— 
« 

P. Good Crites, would not the very ſame Im- 
preſſions of any Object be conveyed to this blind 
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Man's Imagination, whether his Perceptions were 
allowed to be Ideas or not? Will the giving any 
particular Name to his Perceptions render the 
Man more or leſs capable of conceiving what 
any Obje& is? Or will not his Notions of hard 
and /oft, ſweet and bitter, Scents and Sounds, be as 
much the Repreſentations of outward Objects; 
as if ſuch Notions were to be called Ideas? 
And therefore ſince this Man is allowed to have 
Notions, Conceptions, Apprehenſions, and a Con- 
ſeiouſneſs of theſe Things; if this will not ſecure 
him from having leſs Knowledge than any irra— 
tional Animal, how} can the calling of them 
Ideas, poſſibly ſecure him? And therefore whe- 
ther the leatned Author's Arguments in behalf 
of theſe Ideas of Senſation, be more concluſive 
than what he has offered againſt Ideas of Reflec- 
tion, I leave, Crites, to your own Thoughts to 
determine. 
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CRITES and PHILANDER, 


Crit. M's 1 5 * ERH APS, Philander, Mr. 

2 Locke's Ideas of Reflection are 
not ſo ſafe as you may imagine. 
I ſhall give you an Argument 


i 


5 — them, digeſted into an 
3 9 — and another againſt 
his Favourite Maxim, that our Knowledge reaches 
no farther than we have Ideas; which I am per- 


ſwaded will prove altogether deciſive. But 


I muſt firſt beg your Patience, whilſt I obſerve 
what has been objected to ſome other Ideas of 
Mr. Locke. 

He affirms that our Ideas of any particular 
Subſtance are complex; but yet neither clear, or 


diſtin, 
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diſtin, or adequate. But our Author main- 


rains that the Idea cauſed in the Mind, by our 


<« Tooking on a Man, or an Horſe, or a Tree, is a 


« /imple Idea; and is diſtin? and clear and adequate; 


and the Reaſon is plain, becauſe ſuch an Idea 
contains all the Object is naturally diſpoſed to 
imprint upon the Senſe at once, and all that the 
«« Senſe is framed and contrived by the Author 
<© of Nature to take in or receive at one Act 
of Senſation. Of this Kind are all our Ideas of 
e every ſingle and particular Subſtance; for 
though when I look upon it, I do not ſee in- 
* to the inward Eſſence, and Configuration of 
all its Parts, nor diſcern all its primary and 
« ſecondary Qualities, nor how they ſubſiſt in 
it, nor Can view it ſo as to take in all its 
Powers active and paſlive : Yet the Idea com- 
&« prehends all that the Object is naturally diſ- 


e poſed to imprint upon the Senſe at once, and 


„ all that either the Senſe or the Imagination is 
* capable of receiving from one ſingle View. 
« Whatſoever is beyond this, is the Object of 
© more particular Senſations, or rather of Rea- 
« fon and Obſervation, and not of one ſingle 
Act of Senſation. And ſure it muſt be abſurd 
% to ſay, that an Idea of Senſation, is either - 


* {cure, and indiſtinf, or inadequate, becauſe it doth 


not contain what the Object cannot communi- 
cate to the Senſe, nor the Senſe is any way ca- 
pable of perceiving. From hence we ſee how 
*« fanciful and precarious that opinion is, which 
** aſſerts our Ideas of even ſingle Subſtances to 


* H. Underſtanding, B. 2. c. 12. $ 6. c. 23. & 4—14- 
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&« be complex and indiſtinft and obſcure or inade- 
« quate , becauſe we do not diſcern the inward 
« Configuration of all their Parts, together 
ce with all their eſſential Qualities and Powers 
„ by any Act of Senſation, Whereas for the 
-« fame Reaſon, there could be no ſuch thing as 
« 2 clear and diſtin Idea of any Object what- 
„ ſoever. Thus you ſhall have no clear and 
« diftin&t Idea of Sound, becauſe in one and the 
« ſame Senſation, we do not perceive that Com- 
4 motion or Concuſſion of the Air which cauſes 
« jt, and thoſe Undulations which gradually 
« flowing from thence do at length ſtrike upon 
« the Organ of Hearing.” To the ſame pur- 

oſe he obſerves in relation to the Perceptions 
of the other Senſes, and withal ſays, that 
&« this ab/urd Opinion was invented and Zediouſly 
e purſued, only for the Support of that bold 
« and irrational Poſition, that we have as clear 
e and diſtin an Idea of the Subſtance of a Spirit, 
« as we have of bodily Subſtance.” * 

P. This bold and irrational, or as the learned 
Author chuſes elſewhere to ſtile it, this monſtrous 
Poſition, F, we may poſſibly have an Opportu- 
nity of conſidering hereafter.| Our preſent 
Buſineſs, Crites, is to enquire what Mr. Locke 
can offer in ſupport of that fanciful, precarious, 
and abſurd Opinion, which aſſerts our Ideas of 
Subſtances to be complex, indiſtinf, obſcure, and 
inadequate. And firſt they are called complex, 
for this one plain Reaſon, becauſe they are made 
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up of various ſimple Ideas.“ Moreover, 
Crites, if we know not what Subſtance is, as 
Mr. Locke maintains; | or if we are Strangers to 
its inward Eſence, and to many of its Powers, 
active and paſſive, as this Gentleman himſelf 
ſeems to allow; how can our Ideas or Concep- 
tions of it, be clear, or diſtinct, or perfect? 
If our Ideas of Subſtance be referred to Real E, 
ſences; of theſe, ſays Mr. Locke, we are igno- 
rant. || If to thoſe Qualities and Powers of 
Subſtances, whereof we make their complex Ideas; 
Theſe are ſo many and various, that no Man's com- 
plex Idea contains them all: And therefore he 
ventures to call them, imperfect and inadequate, J. 
The contrary to all this, the learned Au- 
thor affirms is plain, becauſe our Idea [of a 
Tree, for Inſtance ] contains all that the Object 
can imprint upon the Senſe at once, and all that 
the Senſe is framed to receive at one Aft of Senſa- 


tion, —— As if our Ideas of Subſtances muft 


therefore be clear and diſtin? and perfect; be- 
cauſe they are as clear, and diſtinct, and perfect, 
as the Nature of Things, and our preſent Cir- 
cumſtances will admit of. Beſides it is ob- 
jected, that if Matters are, as Mr. Locke repre- 
ſents them, that then our Idea of Sound will 
not be clear and diſtin, becauſe in one and the 
fame Senſation, we do not perceive the Concuſſion of 
Air, &c. 

In one and the ſame Senſation, Criles, we may 
certainly gain a clear and diſtin? and adequate 
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Idea of Sound; even though in many Senſations, 
we ſhould know nothing of the Concy//ron of 
Air, or the Undulations that ſtrike upon the Organ 
of Hearing. For our Idea of Sound, having 
nothing to do with the Knowledge of ſuch Un- 
dulations, and Concuſſions, will be very clear and 
diſtinft, as well as ſimple and adequate without 
it. But ſurely it will not follow from hence, 
that our Idea of Subſtance muſt therefore have 
all theſe Properties; which ſtands confeſt to be, 
at leaſt, a Combination of various ſimple Ideas, 
and many of whoſe Properties we are altogether 
ignorant of. How then can that Idea, Crites, 
be faid to be ſimple, which is thus compounded? 
Or that clear and adequate, which is thus obſcure 
and impeiſect? And which, in ſhort, not only 
after one ſingle AA of Senſation, but after len 
thouſand, will ſtill leave us in the dark, in reſ- 
pect of many Powers and Qualities of Sub- 
ſtance? ® 

C. But as to a ſimple Idea, Philander, our 
Author ſays he means by it, all that Reſem- 
« blance or Similitude of the external Object, 
* which the Organ of Senſation is capable of 
& receiving in one diſtinct Perception; as the 
Idea of an human Body.” + 

P. An human Body, Crites, when placed in 
View, will certainly, if the Eyes be in right Or- 
der, furniſh the Mind with ſome diſtin? Idea, 
Image, or Pidture; which is what, I ſuppoſe, 
the learned Author here calls a ne Idea. But 
how is this to prove that Mr. Locke was miſta— 


* H. Underſtanding, B. 2. c. 31.5 8, 10, 13. 
+ Procedure, p. 100. 
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ken in calling our Ideas of Subſtance, complex ? 
Since it is plain by thoſe Ideas, he meant 
ſomething more, than /½ ngle Views, or Percep- 
tions, Reſemblances or Similitudes of any Bodies 
whatever.“ 

C. Mr. Locke's Metnod of forming abſtract 
Ideas, differs very much from that of our learn- 
ed Author; who ſays, and I think rightly, 
« that the rue Abſtraction is making the Idea 
&« of one Individual ſtand for all of the ſame Kind. 
« As when the Idea of one Man, ſtands for all 
«© Mankind, which is then called an 4niver/al 
« Tdea. | But that we do not form univer/al 
Ideas, by collecting all the Powers and Qua- 
« lities obſerved in the Particulars of every 
Kind; and then putting them together to 
« make up one Idea or Notion to ſtand for 
« them all, and which is ſuppoſed to be formed 
« by abſtracting from all the Individuals.” 

p. The Methods of theſe two Gentlemen 
differ moſt certainly : And you are at full Li- 
| berty, Cries, to chuſe which you like beſt, 
But I hope you will recollect, that Mr. Locke 
does not frame univerſal Ideas, by collecting all 
the Powers and Qualities obſerved in the Particulars 
of every Kind, in order io make up one Idea; but 
by uniting in one general Idea all ſuch Proper- 
ties | of a Man for inſtance ] in which the Indi- 
viduals are found to agree, and leaving out 
. thoſe, in which they are obſerved to differ.“ 


* H. Underſtanding, B. 2. c 12. F 6. B. 2. c. 31. 4 3. 
$ 6—11. + Procedure, p. 188. p. 101. See allo 
. 123, 436, 437. + p. 123. ** H, Underſtanding, 
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The Idea thus framed is called general or uni- 
verſal, as belonging to all the Individuals of 
ſuch a Species; and abſtradted, becauſe 
formed by abſtracting from all thoſe Properties 
or Ideas, in which the Individuals differ from 
each other. T So that to me, this Gentleman 
ſeems evidently to miſtake Mr. Lock”s Method, 
of framing general Ideas. 

C. But our Author very juſtly obſerves, that 
ee theſe general abſtrait Ideas ſhall in the modern 
« refined Method of forming them, prove the 
« ſtrangeſt and moſt inconſiſtent Monſters in the 
„ World. Thus the general abſtract Idea of 
„Man, ſhall not be of a black or white, ſhort 
« or tall, thick or ſlender Man; but ſhall be 
« all theſe and none of them at the ſame time: 
« The general abſtract Idea of a Triangle, ſhall 
e be neither of an ZEquilateral, nor Equicrura!, 
„ nor Scalenum, neither Oblique nor Rectangle, 
« but all and none of theſe at once. And 
«© withal he ſays, that ſome have placed the 
only Difference between Man and Beaſt in 
<« this ſort of imaginary Abſtraction, which one 
* would think could never enter into the Head 
*« of Man or Beaſt.* 

P. This is quite ſevere indeed, Crites Ic 
is confeſſed by an ingenious Writer, that the 
* Enantiofts [or Oppoſition ] contained in the 
* Words all and none of theſe at once, is pretty 
* ſtrong ; but yet as he obſerves, the Meaning 
Hof it is plainly no more than this, that the ge- 


+ See the Notes on Arcbbiſhop King's Origin of Evil, p. 5 
—8. And Geometry no Friend to Inndelity, p. 74 76. 
* Procedure, p. 187, 188. See Mir. Locke, B 4. c. 7 59. 
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« neral Idea of a Triangle, is a part of the Idea 
of every Species of Triangles here enumera- 
ted, but is not the entire Idea of any one of 
c them, is common to them all, and con- 
« fined to none.“ “ 

In like manner, Criles, the abſtract Idea of 
Man, being only a Combination of thoſe Ideas, 
in which two or more Individuals are found to 
agree, it becomes common or equally applica- 
ble to all thoſe Individuals: and being thus 
equally common to all, it can be confined to 
none of them in particular. It belongs as much 
to a fall Man, as a /hor!, to a black Man, as a 
white. But not being the entire Idea of either, 
it is not peculiar or proper to the one, more 
than the other. - T his then, Cr:tes, is that 
ſtrame and inconſiſtent Monſter, teeming with Ab- 
urdities and Contradictions; and which the learn— 
ed Author ſeemed to think, could never enter in- 
to the Head of Man or Beaſt. T I would juſt 
further take notice, that Mr. Locke having ſaid, 
that the general Idea of a Triangle, is ſomething 
imperfect which cannot exiſt ; || 

A very eminent Writer thus argues, 
* Conſequently the Idea thereof, is impoſſible or in- 
e conſiſtent, —I deſire, ſays he, to know whether 
« jr is not poſſible for any thing to exiſt, which 
does not include a Contradiction?“ | I 
am Certain this learned and ingenious Gentleman 
cannot want to be informed that there are intel- 
lefiual Ideas, as well as Ideas of Imagination, 


Geometry no Friend to Infidelity, p. 80, 81. 

+ Procedure, p. 187, 188. H. Underſtanding, B. 4. 
c. 7.4 9. + A Defence of Free-Thinking in Mathematics, 
p. 57. by the Auth: of the Minute Philoſopher, | 
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Or that numberleſs Ideas or Conceptions of the 
Intelle& are neither impaſſible, or | inconſiſtent, or 
contradictory, though they cannot exiſt, but as 
Objects of the Underſtanding only.“ | 
C. But what ſay you to this, Philander ? 
Our Author maintains there is no ſuch Thing 
« in Nature, as any Univerſal really exiſting, ei- 
« ther to ſtrike upon our Senſes, or to be an 
Object of our Reaſon; and conſequently there 
« can be no ſuch general abſtract Idea in the 
„% Mind. And that if there were any ſuch, it 
„would be equally fimple and original with 
< that of one Individual, and would neceſſarily 
imply this plain Abſurdity, that it would be 
« actually and in itſelf both a Simple and com- 
e 2ounded Idea at the ſame time, which is down- 
e right Contradiction: Simple, as it repreſented 
<« the whole Kind at once, in one ſimple Idea ab- 
« ſtracted from all the Individuals, and com- 
«* pounded as it included them all.“ ＋ 
P. I do agree, Crites, that general abſtract 
Ideas, conſidered as ſuch, have no real Exiſ- 
tence, but are the Creatures of our own 
Minds. | For whatever has ſuch an Exiſtence, 
muſt include ſome Particulars in it, which were 
left out of the general Idea. But why muſt 
there be no Idea, Crites, but what really exiſts, 
or ſtrikes upon the Senſes ? What can hinder 
the Mind from uniting ſuch Ideas, or Combina- 


* See a Treatiſe of Human Knowledge, by the ſame Au- 
thor, p. 134— 140. ＋ Procedure, p. 187, 188. | 
H. Underſtanding, B. 2. c. 11. $ 9. B. 3. c. 3. 5 6. 
B. 4. c. 7. $9. c. 9. C1. See alſo the Notes on Archbi- 


thop King's Origin of Evil, p. 7, 8. 
+ Geometry no Friend to Infidelity, p. 81. 
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tions of Ideas, as will never fall under the 
Notice of any Senſe? Or from forming fuch 
Conceptions or Ideas as can exiſt no where, but 


in the Mind itſelf ? Moreover, If by a im- 
ple Idea abſtracted from all the Individuals, this 
Gentleman means an Idea, out of which is left, 
what 1s peculiar to each Individual, and which 
retains only what is common to them all, * then 
this ſimple Idea is moſt evidently complex, or 
compounded, and thus the Contradifion ariſing 
from an Idea compounded and not compounded at 
the ſame time is unhappily loſt. And if we 
are to underſtand the uniting in one Idea all the 
Powers and Qualities obſerved in the Particulars of 
every Kind, | this would lil] be as far from a 
ſimple Idea, as the other: So that how we 
are to find out theſe Abſurdities and Contradictions, 
J know not. —— But again, let us take a ſimple 
Idea, as white, or any other Colour, and by 
abſtracting from all particular Exiſtences, or 
Circumſtances of Exiſtence, let it be a general 
Repreſentative of that Colour, hereſoever to be 
imagined or met wilh ; | is it poſſible to ſee any 
Contradiction in all this, whether this general ab- 
ſtrat? Idea, be now called ſimple or complex? 
Nay ſuppoſing it might be ſaid to be both, in 
different Views and Refpects, fimple, as it 
is one uniform Appearance, or Conception in the 
Mind, . and complex, as it is an abſtraFed Idea 
yet here would be no more of an Abſurdity or 
Contradiftion, than to ſay, that oe and the 


l. Underſlanding, B. 3. c. 3. 57-9. 
I See above, pr || H. Underſtanding, B. 2. c. 11. 
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ſame Perſon ſuſtained two or three very different 
Characters. * | 

C. I proceed now, Philander, to the Hypo- 
thetical Syllogiſms, and if they do not decide 
the Controverſy, both as to Mr. Lock?'s Ideas 
of Reflection, and his Maxim, that «ve can have 
Knowledge, no farther than we have Ideas,“ it 
will be in vain to diſpute any more about them. 
„I ſhall give, ſays our learned Author, 
two Inſtances of the Uſefulneſs of Syllogiſm, 
ce in detecting two fundamental Fallacies cun- 
* ningly wrapped up in a long Series of ſmooth Pe- 
& riods, and which have lain concealed in florid, 
« witty, and involved Diſcourſes, and in redu- 
« cing two Matters in Controverſy of no ſmall 
I] mportance, to a fingle Point of Deciſion, 


« The firſt lies concealed in this Propoſition, 
o We have Ideas of the Operations of our 
«© Minas by Reflection. 

If the Operations themſelves, and the Ideas 
of thoſe Operations, be not within us at 
© the ſame Time, then there are no ſuch 
Ideas of Reflection. 

«« But the Operations themſelves, and the 1de- 
* as of them, are not within us at the ſame 
<< time. | 

«© Therefore there are no ſuch Ideas of Reflec- 
tion.“ 

The + Minor, he proves by another Sy llo- 
giſm, Philander, if you have any Objec- 
tion to it. 


enn F Procedure, p. 431. 
E 2 P. Good 
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P. Good Crites, let the Minor alone. And 
though enough has been already faid to it,“ 
yet either admitted or denied, it will do no 
manner of Harm. If we can but get rid of the 


Concluſion, all will be ſafe enough. Let 
any one, Crites, who yeſterday ” dhubled with 
himſelf, whether he ſhould go to' the Exchange, 
or not, but who after ſome Deliberation, reſol- 
ved to go; Let this Man only reflect to Day, 
on what paſſed the Day before, in his own 
Mind, And can he fail of having ſome 
Notion or Conception of doubting, deliberating, 
and . reſolving * And my good Friend, what 
are theſe, but Mr. Locke's Ideas of Reflection? 
If you pleaſe, Crites, pray proceed againſt 
the ſecond Maxim. | | 


C. „ The fecond fundamental Fallacy, ſays 
e our Author, lies hidden in this Maxim, All 


e our Knowledge conſiſts in the Perception of the 


« Agreement or Dijagreement of our Ideas. 

« Againſt which, J argue thus, 

„If we have Knowledge of Things, whereof 
« we have no Ideas, then that Maxim is 
„ talle. 

„ But we have Knowledge of Things, where- 
* of we have no Ideas, 

Therefore that Maxim is falſe.” + 


P. Either, Crites, this Gentleman uſes the 
Term Idea in Mr. Locke's Senſe, or he does 
not. If he does not, the whole Argumentation 


* See the ſecond Dialogue. Procedure, p. 432, 433 
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is entirely thrown away. —— For if he only 
means, that we have Knowledge of Things, which 
we can neither ee, hear, feel, taſte, or ſmell, 
The Perceptions of our Senfes being all, he 
allows to be Ideas; I fay, if this be all that 
is meant in the Minor Propoſition, Mr. Locke. 
has not the leaſt Concern in the whole Syllogiſm. 

But if this learned Writer uſes the Word 
Idea in Mr. Lockes Senſe of it, —— For 
« whatever a Man ob/crves, and is conſcious to 
«© himſelf he has in his Mind, Þ For 
e whatever is meant by Phantaſm, Notion, S/e- 
<« cies, or whatever it is, which the Mind can 
« be employed about in Thinking, In 
« ſhort for whatever the Mind perceives in itſelt, 
*« or is the immediate Object of Perception, 
« Thought, or Underſtanding,” 1. —— Then 1 
ſubmit to ail Logicians, whether that Gentle- 
man's Syllogiſm be not, as to the Meaning of 
it, exactly the ſame with what follows; 


If we have Knowledge of Things, which are 
neither the immediate Objefs of Perception, 
Thought, or Underſtanding, of which we 
have no Notion, or Conſciouſneſs, and about 
which the Mind cannot be employed in 
Thinking; Then that Maxim is falſe. 

But we have Knowledge of Things, which 
are neither the immediate Objects of Percep- 
tion, Thought, or Underſtanding, of which 
we have no Notion or Conſciouſneſs, and 


Fn 
- 59. + H. Underſtanding, B. 1. c. 1. $ 3. 
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about which the Mind cannot be employed 
in Thinking; 

Therefore that Maxim is falſe. 


What would Mr. Locke have ſaid, Crites, to 
have ſeen his Maxim thus attacked ? I am 
ſatisfied, if the learned Author had but attend- 


ed to what Mr. Locke meant by an Idea, he 


would not have reafoned in this Manner, —— 
And indeed after all, this Gentleman ſeems to 
me to maintain the yer ſame Things, with 


Mr. Locke, though in different Words, — He 


ſays, that without denying all natural as well as 
revealed Religion, it cannot be denied but we 
have Knowledge of ' Things ſpiritual and immate- 
rial; * And pray, Crites, where does Mr. 


Locke ſay that we have not? Does he not main- 


tain, and has he not proved, that God is Hpiri- 
tual and immaterial, and that we have a cer- 
tain Knowledge of his Exiſtence? + 

Well but Mr. Locke affirms that we have 10 
Knowledge, where we have 1 Ideas. And 
how much does this Gentleman differ from 
him, when he fays that we can have no Know- 
ledge of ſpiritual and immaterial Things, otherwiſe 
than by complex Notions and Conceptions? ] And 
that 10 know a Thing, is to have ſome Repreſenta- 
tion of it in the Mind? **— Indeed it may be 
replied, that this learned Writer aſſerts, that to 
lay we have Ideas of Things imperceplible and 
incomprehenſible ¶ i. e. ſpiritual and immaterial ] 
is a flat Contradiction in Terms; And as to com- 


0 Procedure, P. 433. +. H. Underſtanding, B. 4. c. 10. 
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plex Ideas, that Expreſſion, is not Senſe. But 
however does he not allow, that compound Ideas, 
is good Senſe, and a proper way. of ſpeaking, 
and that we may have complex Notions and Con- 
ceptions, of God himſelf? F And that the Mi⁰ 
raiſes up within ilſelf ſecondary Images of the. 
Things of another World?! | 

And now, Crites, what are all theſe compound 
Ideas, complex Notions, and Conceptions, ſæconda- 
ry Images and Repreſentations in the Mind, but 
what Mr. Locke comprehends under the general 
Term Idea? So that after all this Solemnity, and 
the introducing both Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion into the Diſpute, This Gentleman, I 
think has proved little more, than that he was 
highly diſpleaſed with Mr. Locke. For as to 
the chief Points here in Controverſy, the Dif- 
ference between theſe Gentlemen, ſeems to be 
rather in the Expreſſion, than any thing elle. 
And the whole appears to be little more, 
than a warm and ſolemn Debate about the 
Propriety of one poor Word. 

But whether they here agree in every Thing. 
but Sound, or not, is of no great Moment. For 
if the learned Author, by compound Ideas, com- 
plex Notions, and Conceptions, &e. means ſome- 


thing nor comprehended under Mr. Locke's 


Ideas, and conſequently what the Mind can 
take no Notice of, or if by Knowledge he 
means, what Mr. Locke means not,“ 
Then neither Mr. Locte's Maxims, or either of 
them are any way affected by that Gentleman's 


* Procedure, p. 433. T p. 455. 52. 
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Arguments. They remain juſt as they were, 
and muſt ſtand or fall; as they ſhall be judged 
agreeable, or contrary to right Reaſon. — 
Was the Affair indeed to be decided by the Tri- 
umphs of that learned Writer, Mr. Locke 
is evidently deſtroyed both Root and Branch. 


„Thus, I hope, ſays he, theſe two grand 


<< Maxims are fully overthrown, which are the 
„ main Pillars, upon which that whole Meta- 


« phyſical Caſtle in the Air was erected, that 


«* hath been ſo much the vain and empty Boaſt 
of this ſceptical and unbelieving Age: And 
<« ſurely till theſe Syllogiſms are clearly anſwer- 


ed, it muſt be allowed, by all Men, to be 


the greateſt Trifle, that ever gained a Reputa- 
tion in the World.” * 
It was ſurely ſcarce worth while, Crites, to 


be ſo greatly offended at ſo great a Trifle ; and 
which may be fo effectually overibrown by only 


the Help of a little Logic. But fince this 


Gentleman is willing to reſt the Fate of that 


Caſtle, with its two main Pillars, upon the 
Strength of his Syllogiſms, I very readily join 
Iſſue with him, and dare leave the Event to 
your own Reflections, | 
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DIALOGUE IV. 


CRITES and PHILANDER. 


* 


s to the Syllogiſms, Philan- 
der, I may hereafter review 
them at leiſure, and deſire 
now to propoſe ſome further 
Objections; which, I muſt 
own, appear to me very 
conſiderable, however they may happen to be 
eſteemed by Others. 

I am now come, ſays our learned Author, 
to what is yet a greater Refinement of this 
<< Ideal Knowledge, namely, that we have the 
s cleareſt Idea of active Power from our Idea of 
Spirit, and not from Matter, becauſe 3 
60 c 
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<« hath only a paſſive Power, that is, a Power 
4 not of acting itſelf, but of ſuffering the ac- 


« tive Power. This Spirit, according to the 


Standard and Oracle of Ideas in our Age, 
« is a Thinking Subſtance ; which he labours to 
«© ſhew may be Matter for ought we know, ſo 
« that according to him, we have our Idea of 
« active Power from Spiritual Matter, or from 
« 4 Material Spirit, Thus hath he confounded 
« the Uſe of Words, and the received Way of 


« thinking and ſpeaking, ſince by Spirit is ever 


« underſtood ſomething that is not Matter. 
6c As ſhameful an Abſurdity, and palpable 
« Contradiition as this appears at firſt Sight, yet 
it is plain to be ſeen in that Author, and open 
4 to every conſidering Reader. It is impoſſi- 
« ble for us to have an Idea of ative Power in 
„any Degree, if we muſt have it only from an 
&< immaterial Subſtance, of which we have no 
4 Idea at all. The Truth is thus; we obſerve 
„ ſuch Effects, with regard to Things materia] 
4 and ſenſible, as we conclude cannot proceed 
r from any inherent Power in themſelves, and 
< therefore we rightly infer there muſt be ſome 
< other Beings, not material, which have the 
<< Power of producing ſuch Effects.“ 

P. By your leave, Crites, we will hear what 
the Oracle ſays himſelf. „ judge it not 
„ amiſs, ſays Mr. Locke, to direct our Minds to 
* the Conſideration of God and Spirits, for the 
«< cleareſt Idea of active Power.” And as 
he there maintains that the former is above all 
paſſive Power, ſo he propoſes it to be conſider- 
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ed, whether created Spirits be not capable of 


. #444 


both active and palſive. In another Section 
he obſerves, that two Bodies placed by one 
« another at reſt, will never afford us the Idea 
« of Power in the one, to-move the other, but 
« by a borrowed Motion : Whereas the Mind 
« every Day affords us Ideas of an active Power 
„of moving of Bodies, and therefore it is 
e worth our Conſideration, whether active 
« Power be not the proper Attribute of Spirits, 
and paſſive Power of Matter.” + And 
elſewhere, Let us ſuppoſe any Parcel of 
« Matter eternal, great or ſmall, we ſhall find 
«it in itſelf, able to produce nothing. If 
e there were no other Being in the World, 
« muſt it not eternally remain ſo, a dead inac- 
« tive Lump? Is it poſſible to conceive it can 
« add Motion to itſelf, being purely Matter, 
or produce any Thing? Matter then by its 
« own Strength, cannot produce in it ſelf ſo 
« much as Motion.” ] And yet Mr. Locke is 
charged with /abouriug to ſhew, that the very 
Spirit or Thinking Subſtance, from whence we 
have our cleareſt Idea of active Power, may be 
Matter for ought we know, What a very 
Are we not 
referred to God, as well as created Spirits, for 
our cleareſt Idea of active Power? And is not 
he declared to be the Source and Original of all 
Power? | Has Mr. Locke any where laboured to 
ſhew that God is Matter? Or has he not evi- 
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dently demonſtrated © the contrary? * If we 
are likewiſe referred to created Spirits, has he 
any. where laboured to ſhew, that their active 
Powers are any way owing to Matter? Or 
does he not every where diſtinguiſh between 
ſuch Powers, and that dead, inactive Lump, 
called Matter? And therefore, Crites, when 
Mr. Zac ſends us to theſe Material Spirits, for 
our {cas of active Power; can we get leave of 
ourſelves to imagine, that he ſends us to the ma- 
terial Part of them? - But, now after the 
learned Author has been ſevere upon Mr. Locke, 


for his material Spirit and ſpiritual Matter, he 


proceeds to obſerve, that 1, is impoſſible for us 
10 have an Idea of active Power in any Degree, if 
we muſt have it only from an immaterial Subſtance, 

How this comes in here, I am greatly at a 
loſs to underſtand. —— It was a material, not 
an immaterial, Subſtance, that this Gentleman 
had been juſt animadverting on. But how- 
ever, if we cannot have an Idea of active 
Power from an immaterial Subſtance, from 
whence are we to have it? Why, ob- 
* ſerving certain Effects, which we conclude 
s cannot proceed from any inherent Power in 
ce material Things; we rightly infer there muſt 
« be ſome other Beings, not material, which 
% have the Power of producing ſuch Effects.“ 
Is not this to ſay, that though we can- 
not have ſuch Ideas from an immaterial S- 
ſtance, yet we have them from an immaterial 
Being ? If you can find our any Diffe- 
rence, Crites, in this Diſtinction, you will ſee 
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more into the Force of this. Gentleman's Argu- 
ments, than every Reader can pretend to. — 
The next Thing to be conſidered, is the Confu- 
ſion, Mr. Locke bas ſpread among ſt. our Thoughts 
and Language, in ſuppoſing the Word Spirit, 
does not always ſignifie a Being altogether im- 
material. — The learned Author indeed here 
maintains, that by Spirit is ever underſtood 
ſomething that is mot Matter. And yet elſe- 
where he obſerves, that the Word Ruach, 
( which is one of the Words Mr. Locke had fixt 
upon himſelf *) is uſed to expreſs ** the Spirit 
both of Man and Beaſt. f —— But that, 
* though the Word is the ſame, yet that it ſig- 
«« nifies /wo Things here, not only of a difſe- 
« rent, but even of a quite contrary Nature. 
5 That when applied to Man, it ſignifies 
the immaterial Part, but not ſo, as referred 
to the latter; though by a mere Neceſſity it 
is in common applied to both.” | In 
another place he affirms, that Spirit in its firſ 
Propriety, is uſed to ſignifie the moſt volatile and 
exalted Parts of Matter. | And in a third, 
that Spirit is taken in its more original Acccepla- 
tion for our Soul, which is (ſays he) Matter 
and Spirit in efential Union, ** And yet 
by Spirit is ever underſtood ſomething that is 
not Matter. 

As to the Charge of ſhameful Abſurdity, and 
palpable Contradiftion, which are plain to be ſeen 
in Mr. Locke, and open to every conſidering Rea- 
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der; To the Thoughts of every confidering 


Reader, I ſhall leave it. 

C. As to Mr. Locke's Suppoſition, that a Fa- 
culty of Thinking may by God Almighty be 
ſuperadded to a Syſtem of Matter; — Our 
Author affirms, and not without Reaſon, that 
what led Mr. Locke into this profound Error, 
«© was his not rightly diſtinguiſhing between our 
te being capable of ahſtractedly confidering the 


Properties of a Subſtance, without conſidering 


«* or regarding at the ſame time the Subſtance 
« ilſelf, in which they are, which is very poſſi- 


ble: And the having an actual Perception or 


Idea of any eſſential Properties, ſeparately 
*< and abſtrafedly from the Subſtance itſelf, 
« which is impoſlible ; becauſe they cannot in 
« their Nature exiſt ſeparately from it. We 
cannot diſcern or form an actual Idea of the 
« eſſential Properties wil hout the Subſtance ; 
ce but according to common Senfe, we are ſaid 
<* to diſcern thoſe Properties in the Subſtance, 
®. or a Subſtance with ſuch Properties: This is 
„ ſo evident, that a plain Man would laugh 
at you, if you ſhould tell him, that he did 
© neither taſte nor feel the Subſtance of the 
« Morſel of Bread he was eating, and that for 
<« ought he knew, he was chewing only a Par- 


cel of Properties or Qualities. This abſurd 
«© Notion of an Abſtrafion utterly impoſſible ( of 


« which this Author is every where full) Ted 
e him into an Opinion of the Poſſibility of an 
« atual Separation of an eſſential Property from 
the Eſſence or Subſtance itſelf, and into a 
<« belief that Thinking could become a ſuperad- 


« ded Property of Matter, without ſuperadding 
[ v7 ag 
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* at the ſame time, the ſpiritual or thinking 
« Subſtance.” * | | 

P. What Mr. Locke's Belief was in this re- 
ſpect, we have ſufficiently conſidered. + But 
what this abſurd Notion of an Abſtraftion utterly 
impoſſible can mean, I am really at a loſs to 
For if by this be meant, that Mr. 
Locke every where ſuppoſed that Eſſential Pro- 
perties could in their Nature exiſt ſeparately from 
the Subſtance 3 then he 1s ſo far from being 
every where full of fuch a Notion, that he 1s 
every where full of the contrary. || But if by 
ſuch an ab/urd Notion this learned Writer means, 
that Eſſential Properties may be afually ſe para- 


ted from the Subſtance; then the Notion which 


led Mr. Locke, and the Opinion, into which he 
was led, were only one, and the ſame Thing. 
For his Notion that Eſſential Properties might 
be actually ſeparated from the Subſtance, led him 
into an Opinion that they might be actually ſe- 
zarated, | 

But however, let this Notion of an Abſtraion 
utterly impoſſible be what it will, Mr. Locke it 
ſeems, was led into it, by not rightly diſtinguiſh- 
ing between the Poſſibility of conſidering Pro- 
perties, withour conſidering the Subſtance it 
ſelf, and the Impoſ/ibility of Properties exiſting 
ſeparately from it. It can by no means, ſays 
Mr. Locke, enter into my Mind, that Thought 
ſhould exiſt by itſeif. ** Again, ** we expe- 
« rience in ourſelves Thinking ; the Idea of this 
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« Action or Mode of Thinking, is. incon/iteg! 
4c with the Idea of Self Subſiſtence, and there- 


« fore has a neceſſary Connefion. with a Support 
« or Subject of Inheſion.” * What ſay you, 


Crites, is it likely, that Mr. Locke could fall in- 


to any profound Error, for want of diſtinguiſbing 
as this Gentleman ſuppoſes? Or does he ſeem to 
have wanted Information, that Thinking could 
not exiſt ſeparately from a Subſtance ? As 
to the plain Man, he would certainly have rea- 
ſon to laugh ; but then, Crites, I cannot 
allow him to laugb at Mr. Locke, becauſe he has 
no where told him, that his Mor/el of Bread was 
only a Parcel of Properties without a Subſtance. 

C. But then there is this Contradiction, which 
the learned Author charges upon Mr. Locke's 
Hypotheſis; to wit, That the ſame Faculty 
« of Reaſon ſhall be eſſential to a Syſtem of 
Matter, and yet only accidental and ſuperadded 
ce to the ſame Syſtem by Almighty Power: 
* For that Thinking is eſſential to Man, I 
« hope, ſays he, will be allowed by thoſe, who 
« contend for the Poſſibility of its being /uper- 
& added to Brutes.” || 

P. It is allowed that Thinking is eſſential to 
Man, who is a Thinking Being, and non-eſſential 
ro a Syſtem of Matter, which is no Thinking Be- 
ing 3 but how will it follow that therefore 
the Faculty of Thinking ſhall be eſſential and non- 
eſſential to the ſame Syſtem of Matter? Sure- 
ly the learned Author could not ſuſpect, that 
Mr. Locke did not rightly diſtinguiſh between 
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Man and a Syſtem of Matter, but took them 
both for one and the ſame Thing. And unleſs 
this were really the Caſe, it is impoſſible to ſee, 
how Mr. Locke has made Thinking eſſential and 
non-eſſential to the ſame Syſtem of Matter. Nor 
is it eaſter to comprehend how this Contradic- 
tion is fixed upon him, by his ſuppoſing that 
Brutes may think.“ 

C. However, If it is as eaſy for God to 
% ſuperadd to Matter a Power of Thinking, as 
* to ſuperadd a ſpiritual Subſtance, or Being; 
&© then is not the latter altogether unneceſſary, 
& as this Writer maintains, and therefore im- 
* probable? ” ＋ 

P. I wiſh this Gentleman had given his Rea- 
ſons, why of theſe two Things, ſuppoſed e- 
qually eaſy, the latier muſt be altogether unnece/- 
ſary, and improbable, Surely an immaterial 
Subſtance united to Body could not be attended, 


in its Operations, by any greater Ditfculties, 


or prove a greater Weight or Incumbrance to 
the Body, or be in any Reſpect, leſs worthy 
the Wiſdom of God, than a Faculty of Thinking, 
Mr. Locke thought an immaterial Subſtance 
much more probable; and I muſt venture to 
think he was moſt in the right, 

C. But what have you to offer againſt this, 
Philander ? In purſuance of a long Chain of 
„ [deas, ſays our Author, Men have preſumed 
* jn the Face of common Senſe and Reaſon, to 
* lay down this monſtrous Poſition magiſterially 
* and with great Poſitiveneſs, —— That we 
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ade as clear and diſtin? an Idea of Spirit, as 
« we have of Body.“ The ſhorteſt way to con- 
** fute this Abſurdity, is what the Philoſopher 
took with him, who denied there was any 
* ſuch Thing as Motion, by riſing up and 
walking before him, So I would place an 
* human Body before the Eyes of any one, 
„ who maintains this Aſſertion, and then re- 
quire him to place a Spirit before my Eyes.” Þ 

P. Tell me, Crites, have we not as clear and 
diſtin Ideas of Scents and Taſtes and Sounds, as 
we have of Colours? 

C. Undoubredly, Philander. 

F. But unleſs you can place theſe before the 
Eye, your Opinion feems in the fame Circum- 
ſtances with Mr. Locke's monſtrous Poſition ; and 
both are in equa] Danger from the ſame ort 
Way of confuting. 

C. However to ſhew that we have no Idea 
of the Subſtance or Properties of Spirit, he 
rightly obſerves in another Place, that ** we 
« can diſcern one and the ſame bodily Subſtance 
«© with all our five Senſes; but that we cannot 
«* difcern a pure Spirit by any one of them, nor 
« by all of them together.” | 

P. Pray, Crites, have you any Idea, Concep- 
tion, or Motion of the Diſagreement between 
right Reaſon and Injuftice? 

C. I think a very plain one. 

P. But by how many of the ve Senſes may 
you diſcern this Bio race an 
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C. Perhaps, Philander, you will not approve of 
what this learned Writer ſays elſewhere ; to wit, 
that he cannot forbear again remarking the 
„ ſhameful Inconſiſtency of thoſe Men, who main- 
«<< tain-that-we have as clear and diſtinct an Idea 


of Spirit as we have of Body; becauſe we 


c have as clear and diſtinft an Idea of Thinking, 
„as we have of | Extenſion or Solidity : And who 
eat the ſame time argue the Soul may be ma- 
terial, becauſe God can ſuperadd to Matter 
the Power of Thinking. For is not Thinking 
and Willing even in their Hypotheſis, oppoſed 


to Extonſiom and Solidity, as eſſential Properties 
<<. utterly incompatible in the ſame Being? 


% And how then can Thinking be ſuperadded 
„to Matter, without making it a Spirit?“ “* 
P. Why, Mr. Locke certainly thought it 
However, do not miſtake him, 
'Crites, For when he ſuppoſed that Thinking 


thus ſuperadded would make'a Spirit, he does 
not mean it in the higheſt Senſe of that Word, 
but only in much the ſame Senſe, as the learn- 


ed Author calls the Soul a Spirit, — and 
which he affirms to be Matter and Spirit iu , 
ſential Union. — But how can Thinking and 
Willing be oppoſed in that Hypatheſis, to Exten- 


ſion and Solidity, as / entiul Properties utterly 


incompatible in the ſame Being, — When it does 
not ſuppoſe there is any #eal Being without 
ſome Sort of Exienſion? ¶ And moreover Extcn- 
fron. and Solidity in that Hypotheſis, are very diffe- 
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rent Things. * —— For though Mr. Locke does 
not ſeem to ſuppoſe there is any Thinking Being 
without Extenſion; yet he was far from ſuppo- 
ſing that either inferred Solidity. ? So that 
Thinking (till remains a» diſtinguiſhing Mark of 
Spirit. And ] really cannot ſee, Crites, but we 
may have as clear and diſtinft an Idea of Spirit, 
as of Body, notwithſtanding this Charge of 
Hhameful Inconſiſtency, or any Thing ſaid in ſup- 
port of it. 

C. But © if this be true, then as our Author 
O bſerves, we ſhould have as dire# and clear 
and diſtin? and adequate a Knowledge of all 
created Spirits, and as clear and diref? Evi- 
„ dence of their Exiſtence and true Properties, 
* as we have of Body.” | 

P. How ſo, good Criles? Have we then, ac- 
cording to Mr. Locke, This Knowledge of all 
created Bodies? Or this Evidence of their Exiſ- 
tence and true Properties? Did ever Mr. Locke 
maintain this? |. Or is this ſo in Fact? It 
neither be true; how does this univerſal Know- 
tedge of Spirit follow from any thing Mr. Locke 
has ſaid ? He ſuppoles indeed, we have 
as many and as clear Ideas belonging to Spirit, 
as we have belonging to Body; the Subſtance 
te of each being equally unknown to us. And 
how does it yet appear, that he was miſtaken ? 

C. Give me leave, Pbilander, to obſerve, 
that our Author ſpeaking of Mr. Locke's No- 
tion concerning our Idea of Spirit, thus expreſſes 
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himſelf; The ſame Argument for the 
« Proof of that ridiculous Poſition, that we 
« have as clear and diſtinft an Idea of Spirit as we 
« have of Body, is varied thus, A ſolid ex- 
« tended Subſtance is as hard to be conceived, as & 
« thinking immaterial Subſtance, ſay the Aſſer- 
« ters of it How great a Solæciſm and 
« Contradiftion a thinking immaterial Subſtance 
« js, we have already ſeen; bur letting that 
« paſs, ſure we know more of bodily Subſtance, 
e than we do of ſpiritual.” * 

P. Pray, Crites, where does the Aſſerter of 
that ridiculous Poſition ſuppoſe a !hini;ng imma- 
terial Subſtance to be a Solæciſin and Contrad:ion? 
How frequently does that much injured Man 
maintain the very reverſe? So kind and tell. 
grounded an Inſinuation, perhaps the unprejudiced 
Part of the World will hardly det paſs without 
ſome Notice. But how is it, Cries, that wwe 
_ more of bodily Subſtance, than we do of ſpiri- 
tual : 5 

C. We know, ſays that learned Writer, by 
&* a direct and proper Idea, that Extenſion is a 
Quality eſſential to Body; but we are ſo far 
„from knowing whether a pure Spirit be ex- 
*« ended or no, that there is no one eſſential 
Quality of it, which we do know by any di- 
rect and proper Idea at all, or by any Concep- 
„ /:07 whatſoever, as it is in its own Nature,” + 

P. On the contrary I muſt beg leave to be of 
Opinion, that we have as clear Ideas or Concep- 
tions of thinking and willing, and their ſeveral 
Modes, as we have of Solidity. And that the 
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former are as much the eſſential Qualities of pure 


Spirit, as the latter is of Body. As to Extenſion 
belonging to pure Spirit, Philoſophers are in- 


deed divided upon it; However as we 
know many Qualities of Spirit, and are igno- 
rant of many relating to Body, — If we care- 
fully eſtimate the whole of our Knowledge and 
Ignorance, perhaps we ſhall find upon the Ba- 
Jance, that we have as little Reaſon to boaſt of 
our Knowledge in one Reſpect, as in the other. 

C. But further our Author juſtly maintains, 
that even “ ſuppoſing we had as clear and 4i/- 
e 1i Ideas of the Qualities or Operations of 
our Mind, ſuch as thinking, knowing, doubting, 
«and Fower of moving, as of Corporeal Qua- 
« lities 3 yet this would give us no Idea either 
of the Qualities, or Subſtance of a Spirit: 
“For in Man, theſe are all the joint Opera- 
tions of Spirit and Matter in eſſential Union 
© and Conjunction 3 which can give us no Ideas 
of the Qualities and Operations of a Sub- 
ce ftance purely immaterial, and entirely inde en- 
fen of Matter,” * Again, „ Thinking is 
the Action of Matter as well as Spirit opera- 
ting together in eſſential Union.” + And 
elſewhere, * Thinking or Reaſoning is a mixed 
„ and compound Act of both Matter and Spi- 
*<r6& And turther he with great Reaſon ob- 
& ſerves, that it has been the Occaſion of num- 
„ berleſs Errors and Miſtakes in Religion, and 
too many of them fatal, that Men have been 
d uſed to think and ipeak of the pure Spirit, or 
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« ſuperior Soul, as if its Operations were nw in 
« all Reſpects the ſame, and as entirely inde- 
<« pendent of Matter, as they will be when it is 
«in a State of Separation. Men commonly 
« ſpeak of it, ſays he, as of ſomething wilhin 
< us, and not of us, as if it thought and reaſon- 
« ed in the Body, and not together with any 
„ Part of it, as if the Body were a mere Box, 
« or Caſe, or Place of Reſidence for it. Not 
e conſidering that there is as much Truth in 
« ſaying, that the Body is in the Spirit, as in 
« ſaying that the Spirit is only ia the Body, 
* though this ſounds odly to a vulgar Ear, or 
© indeed to any one, who is not capable of Un- 
„ derſtanding, that theſe two different Princt- 
e ples could not conſtitute one and the fame in- 
& dividual Man, unleſs both were intimately 
united in Operation and Effence.” * Moreo- 
ver he rightly affirms, that ** the pure Intellect 
% muſt not be conſidered as a Being digi d 
and ſeparate and acting by the Help of bodi- 
ly Organs, as ſo many mere Iuſtrumenis, by 
* which it performs all its Operations ; for in 
Truth and Reality, the Body is no more a 
mere Inſtrument to the Soul, than the Soul is 
to the Body; and that this is a plain Truth and 
«© will be eaſily granted.” 7 And that “ we 
* are to conſider the pure Intellect and Mind 
Las a Compoſition of Spirit and Matter, in ſtiict 
* and eſſential Union with one another; inio- 
much that all their Operations are the joint 
* and inſeparable Acts of both together, ſuch 
** as could not proceed from Matter, or Spirit 
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„alone, and ſuch as would be Operations of a 
quite different Kind, if the ſpiritual Part of 
« us were to act by itſelf,” * 

P. It muſt be owned Cries, that ſome Gen- 
tlemen have a peculiar Happineſs in framing 
Hypotheſes. Whilſt Mr. Locke's Suppoſition 
is ſhamefully trifling, frivolous, and ſenſeleſs, + 
changes the very Egence of Matter, || and con- 
founds our Ideas. Whilſt he himſelf be- 
comes guilty of the ſame Contradiction, as to 
ſay that God fhonld make the ſame Thing to be 
Matter and no Matter at the ſame time: the ſame 
Property eſſential and only accidental to the ſame 
Sy/tem, ** And has thus framed ſuch a ſpiritual 
Matter or material Spirit, as is a ſhameful Abſur- 
dity and palpable Contradiftton : *T Our 
learned Author has ſo happily united the imma- 
terial Subſtance, and Body, both in Operation 
and Eſſence, that though by this intimate Union 
and Conjun#ion, the Body is as much in the Spi- 
ril, as the Spirit is in the Body, and this no 
more a mere Inſtrument to the Soul, than the Sou! 
is to that, and moreover though by this means, 
Thinking and all the Operations of the Mind 
are the joint and inſeparable, the mixt and com- 
round Act of Spirit and Matter, The Soul 
being Matter and Spirit in effential Union, |*— 
and Thinking the Aion of Malter, as well as 
Sfirit. All which, though to vulgar Ears, 
may ſound as much like the Eſence of Matter 
being changed, as much like Malter and no Mat- 
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ter at the ſame time, and as much like ſpiritual 
Matter or a material Spirit, as Mr. Locke's Syſ- 
rem 3 yet Matter thinking in this Hypotheſis 
does not only avoid the manifold Inconveniencies 
of the other, but even guards againſt many fa- 
tal Errors and Miſtakes in Religion. Such are the 
fatal Conſequences, which attend the Suppofſi- 
tion that Thinking is the ſole A of an immaterial 
Subſtance! And fuch the Excellency of that Hy- 
potheſis, which makes Thinking the Action of 
Matter as well as Spirit! | 

And now, Crites, if it ſhould be enquired how 
the Spirit and Body contribute their Aſſiſtance 
in theſe compound and joint Ads of Thinking anc 
Willing, this Gentleman is very exact in deſcri- 
bing the Proportions of each. „They are 
„ principally and chiefly the Operations of the 
% pure Spirit, in a leſſer Degree, the Onera- 
« tions of the animal Soul; ¶ that is, the Spirit 
« and Body united, “] and leaſt of all of the 
ET So that the immaterial Spirit is 
principally concerned, the Body the leaſt, but 
theſe two united have a Share between both. 
I ſhall not offer, Cites, ro diſpute theſe 
ſeveral Shares and Proportions, but only beg 
leave to ſay, that they muſt be very ditferenc 
Reaſons, from what I have yet met with, which 
will ever convince me, that Matter can think at 
all, by Virtue of any Union, Conjunion, or 
Concurrence whatever. Nothing appearing to 
me more demonſtrable, than that Thinking is the 
fole AF of an immaterial Subſtance ; howſoever 
joined or united ro Matter. For though in 
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its preſent Circumſtances, it muſt make uſe of 
material Organs, and though the manner 
of its Union with the Body, is what lies far re- 
mote from our Knowledge, yet in my Opinion, 
we may with equal Propriety, call the Motion 
of a Chariot the mix! and compound Action of the 
Horſes and Harneſs, or the walking of a Child 
in its little Machine, the joint and compound Att 
of both, or affirm that this is no more an In- 
ſtrument to the Child, than the Child is to that, 
As to call Thinking, Willing, and Self- Ma- 
lion, the joint Ad or Operatiou of Spirit and 
Maier. Beſides was it poſſible for Matter, 
by any Union with the immaterial Subſtance, to 
be capable of ſuch Powers, Qualities, or Ope- 
rations, yet as this material Syſtem had none of 
theſe before ſuch Union, they muſt evidently 
proceed from that very immaterial Subſtance, — 
And if we make proper Allowances for the 
dead Weight, which this j0int-Operator with the 
Soul often proves to it, in exerting its native 
Faculties, we cannot fail having very juſt Ideas 
of the Qualities and Operations of a Subſtance 
purely immaterial, and intirely independent of 
Matter. 

As to what this Gentleman ſays, that theſe 
«© two different Principles [ Spirit and Body] 
* could not conſtitute one and the ſame indivi- 
dual Man, unleſs both were intimately united 
© in Operation and Eſſence,” I muſt beg 
leave to think, that Spirit and Body may do this, 
et the Manner of their Union be what it will. 
He ſeems to be one and the ſame individual Man, 
whoſe Body under any Changes or Alterations 
is actuated by one and the ſame individual Spirit, 

howloever 
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howſoever the great Author of Nature has ſeen 
proper to unite them, or to ſettle thoſe Laus, 
by which they mutually act upon, and affect 
each other. 

C. But now as to Thinking, Philander, this 
learned Writer aſſigns ſeveral weighty Reaſons, 
why it cannot belong to pure Spirits ——** We 
« are ſure, ſays he, that whatever the Manner 
« of knowing is in pure Spirits, it is no more 
performed by thinking, than their Motion is 
e by walking, or running or flying. Their way 
« of Knowledge cannot be of the fame Kind 
« with our thinking, which is ſucceſſive, and by 
e the Concurrence of material Organs. What 
<« an extravagant Thought is it then to imagine, 
« that a pure Spirit thinks? It knows indeed, 
« but we know not how; to be ſure not by 


e playing upon a Set of material Strings, ex- 


« quiſitely contrived and wrought up into a 
e curious Contexture of bodily Parts for that 
_ « Purpoſe.” * Moreover, that their Know- 
& ledge, as far as we can apprehend it, muſt 
ce be intuitive and inſtantaneous, whereas ours at 
the beſt is ſucceſſive, and gradually perform- 
ed by the concurrent Motion of ſome bodi- 
„ly Parts within us, which is the Cauſe of that 
« Labour and Wearineſs we experience in the 
„Act of Thinking.” Þ Again, call the 
„Knowledge of God and Angels by What 
Name you will, nay call it Thinking, it will 
end in the ſame Thing, for the Manner of it 
„jn God, and Angels, and Man, muſt be al- 
„ lowed as eſſentially different as their Nature, 


* Procedure, p. 76, 77. T p. 150. 
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4 ſo that Thinking in Man, can give us no direct 
<« Conception of Thinking in a pure Spirit.“ “ 

P. Good Crites, what may be the Reaſon, 
that pure Spirits ſhould not be allowed to think 
without theſe material Strings, as well as they 


are allowed to know without them ? Well 
but our Thinking is ſucceſſive, and I ſuppoſe pure 
Spirits are not to have ſucceſſive Thoughts. 
Pray, Crites, can there be thinking without ſucceſ- 
five Thoughts? If there may, the Want of 
theſe is no Argument that Spirits cannot zhink. 
——— Bur if all Thinking be ſucceſſive, a Reafon 
is ſtill wanting, why ſucceſſive Thinking can have 
no place in Spirits, However, their Know- 
ledge is intuitive and inſtantaneous, One would 
be apt, Crites, to imagine, that there never 
could be wanting ſome Wonders of Creation or 
Providence, ſome Myſteries of infinite Power 
and Wiſdom, which might ſufficiently exerciſe 
the intellectual Faculties of the moſt exalted 
Claſs of Beings. But ſuppoſing that every 
finite Spirit, when devoid of all Body, is able 
to comprehend all thefe, without any Study or 
Application whatever, and that their whole 
Knowledge is intuitive and inſtantaneous: —— 
Can you ſeriouſly call this an Argument, that 
they are not able ro think? Can you really con- 
ceive, Crites, that pure Spirits can know any 
Thing, which they never contemplate, reflen 
upon, Or. attend to? Or that they can con- 
lemplate the Objects of their own Underſtanding, 
that is, in other Words, can tbinł ꝶ upon 
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them, without thinking * Whoever can compre- 
hend this, Crites, there are few Depths in Me- 
taphyſics, that will give him much Trouble. 
The paſſive Union of nothing with not bing, muſt 
prove but an eaſy Subject to employ his Medi- 
cations. 

In ſhort, Crites, if it be an Argument that 
pure Spirits ihink not, becauſe they think not in 
our Way and Manner, with Labour and Weari- 
weſs, and by the Concurrence of material Organs, 
it may be proved by the very ſame Argument, 
that they have neither Life or Knowledge. The 
ſame Reaſon will hold equally ſtrong in both 
Caſes : and therefore to imagine either, muſt be 

equally extravagant. 
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Philander, examine what Mr. 
Locke ſays in-relation to the 
JL IF | n maintains, « jt 
i is Infinity, which joined to 

« our Ideas of Exiſtence, 

«© Power, Knowledge Sc. makes that complex 
Idea, whereby we repreſent to ourſelves the 
e beſt we can, the ſupream Being. For though 
in his own Eſſence God be ſimple and 
we have no other 


« [dea of him, but a complex one of Exiſtence, 
„Knowledge, Power, Happineſs, Ce. _ 
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cc and eternal.“ _— And elſewhere, that © we 
e attribute theſe to all Sorts of Spirits, with the 
«« Difference only of Degrees, to the utmoſt 
« we can imagine, even Infinity, when we 
ce would frame as well as we can, an Idea of 
ce the firſt Being.“ However, our learned 
Author not only obſerves, that God is in him- 
« ſelf imple and uncompounded, but moreover, 
« becauſe we have no. Idea of him, as he is in 
cc his own uncompounded Eſſence, we conceive 
& him the beſt we can by a very complex Ne- 
„gion, by removing from him all the In per- 
ce feftions of the Creatures, and attributing to 
ce him all their Perfections, and more eſpecially 
e thoſe of our own Minds. Not by adding In- 
« finity to each of them, as ſome aſſert, which 
*« is itſelf a Negative, and therefore can make 
e up no poſilive Idea of the ſupreme incompre- 
„ henſible Being.“ And another ingenious 
Writer takes notice, that ** infinite, when ap- 
<« plied to the divine Attributes, doth not mean 
* any indeſinite Addition or Encreaſableneſs of 
o theſe ſeveral Attributes partially conſidered, 
but only an entire abſolute Perfection, with- 
out any Kind of Failure, or Deficiency in theſe 
% Reſpects. And thus as he inſtances out of 
the learned Cudworth, | —— infinite Under- 
« tanding and Knowledge, is nothing elſe but 
„perfect Knowledge, that which hath no Defect 
* or Mixture of Ignorance in it, or the Know- 
„ ledge of whatſoever is knowable. Infinite 


H. Underſtanding, B. 2. c. 23. $ 35. 
1 . £6. Eft. Procedure, p. 82. 
+ Intellectual Syſtem, p. 648. 
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P us now, if you pleaſe, 
Pbilander, examine what Mr. 
Locke ſays .in-relation to the 
Deity.— He maintains, it 
s Infinity, which joined to 
« our Ideas of Exiſtence, 
« Power, Knowledge Sc. makes that complex 
Idea, whereby we repreſent to ourſelves the 
«* beft we can, the ſupream Being. For though 
in his own Eſſence God be ſimple and 
4 uncompounded, yet we have no other 
Idea of him, but a complex one of Exiſtence, 
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cc and eternal.“ And elſewhere, that we 
<« attribute theſe to all Sorts of Spirits, with the 
«« Difference only of Degrees, to the utmoſt 
« we can imagine, even Infinity, when we 
ce would frame as well as we can, an Idea of 
ce the firſt Being.“ T However, our learned 
Author not only obſerves, that God is in him- 
« ſelf ſimple and uncompounded, but moreover, 
« becauſe we have no Idea of him, as he is in 
« his own uncompounded Eſſence, we conceive 
ce him the beſt we can by a very complex Ne- 
gion, by removing from him all the Inper- 
cc fections of the Creatures, and attributing to 
« him all their Perfections, and more eſpecially 
* thoſe of our own Minds. Not by adding In- 
te finity to each of them, as ſome aſſert, which 
<« is itſelf a Negative, and therefore can make 
up no poſitive Idea of the ſupreme incompre- 
„ henſible Being.“ And another ingenious 
Writer takes notice, that. ** infinite, when ap- 
4 plied to the divine Attributes, doth not mean 
ce any indefinite Addition or Encreaſableneſ of 
e theſe ſeveral Attributes partially conſidered, 
* bur only an entire abſolute Perfection, with- 
* out any Kind of Failure, or Deficiency in theſe 
“ Reſpects. And thus as he inſtances out of 
« the learned Cudworth, | —— infinite Under- 
« ſtanding and Knowledge, is nothing elſe but 
% perfect Knowledge, that which hath no Defect 
* or Mixture of Ignorance in it, or the Know- 
„ ledge of whatſoever is knowable. Infinite 


* H. Underſtanding, B. 2. c. 23. $ 35. 
73.4. c-6. Err. Procedure, p. $2. 
+ Intellectual Syſtem, p. 648. 
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«© Power is nothing elſe but perfect Power, that 
* which hath no Defect, or Mixture of Impo- 
* tency in it: A Power of producing and doing 
&« all whatſoever is poſſible, i. e. whatſoever is 
c conceivable, and ſo of the reſt.” After which 
this Gentleman proceeds to obſerve, that this 
js not attempting to make tne Attributes of 
«© God coſtiuely infinite by ſuperadding a nega- 
«* tive Idea of Infinity to them, (as the Author 
* of the Procedure, Sc. juſtly urges againſt 
« Mr. Locke, p. 82.) but it is making them 
<« poſitively and abſolutely perfect.“ * 

P, I ſhould really think, Crites, that Mr, 
Locke had ſo clearly explained himſelf, as to what 
he means by infinite, when applied to the Power, 
Wiſdom, and Goodneſs of God, and when ap- 
plied to other Things, that there could be but 
little Room for any Objection. 

Finite and Infinite ſeem to me, ſays Mr. 
«© Locke, to be looked upon by the Mind, as 
« the Modes of Quantity, and to be attributed 
e primarily in their firſt Deſignation only to 
„ thoſe Things, which have Parts, and are ca- 
„ pable of Increaſe or Diminution, by the Ad- 
dition or Subſtraction of any the leaſt Part, 
e and ſuch are the Ideas of Space, Duration, 
and Number. It is true, that we cannot but 
& be aſſured, that the Great God, of whom, 
* and from whom are all Things, is incompre- 
«© henſibly infinite, but yet, when we apply to 
« that firſt and ſupreme Being, our Idea of in- 
„ finite in our weak and narrow Thoughts, 


* See Mr. Laws Notes on Archbiſhop King's Origin of 
Evil, p. 98—100. 
4 66 we 
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« e do it primarily in Reſpect of his Duration 
« and Ubiquity, and I think more fguratively to 
ce his Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, and other 
Attributes, which are properly inexhauſtible, 
and incomprehenſible, Sc. For when we 
& call them infinite, we have no other Idea of 
& this Infinity, but what carries with it ſome 
<< Reflection on, and Intimation of that Num- 
« ber or Extent of the Acts or Objects of 
&« God's Power, Wiſdom, and Goodnefs, which 
& can never be ſuppoſed ſo great, or ſo many, 
which theſe Attributes will not always ſur- 
© mount and exceed, let us multiply them in 
* our Thoughts, with all the Infinity of endleſs 
+ Number. I do not pretend to ſay, how 
& theſe Attributes are in GOD, who is infi- 
* nitely beyond the reach of our narrow Capa- 
cities: They do without doubt contain in 
e them all poſſible Perfection, but this, I ſay, is 
our Way of conceiving them, and theſe our 
Ideas of their Infinity.” * 

Here then Mr. Locke obſerves, that infinite, 
when applied to theſe divine Attributes, is ra- 
ther figuratively uſed, that it has a Reference 
to the A#s or Objects of them, that they 
are themſelves properly inexbauſtible, and con- 
tain all poſſible Perfection. And what can it 
be, Crites, to contain all poſſibie Perfection, but 
to be abſolutely perfect? Again, our Rea- 
© ſon, ſays he, leads us to the Knowledge of 
© this certain and evident Truth, that there js 
an eternal, moſt powerful, and moſ# knowing 


* H. Underſtanding, B. 2. c. 17. $ 1. See alſo 5 6. and 
B. 3. c. 6. F 11. 
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<< Being.”* —— In a Letter to his Friend Lim- 


borch, ſpeaking of the Unity of God, he ob- 
ſerves, that a Being, which is altogether per- 
« fect, or in other Words, perfefily perfect, can 
* be but one. Becauſe ſuch a Being cannot 
want any Attributes, Perfections, or Degrees 
of Perfections, which it is better to have, 
<< than to be without. Thus the having all 
« Power, or the being omnipotent, is a greater 
Perfection, than not to have all Power, 
By the ſame Idea of Perfection, we come to 
„know, that God is omniſcient. And in ano- 
Ather Place, having mentioned what he calls a 
„Proof à priori, that the infinite, eternal, and 
independent Being is but one; —— he ſub- 
< Joins, to which if we add the Idea of all 
«« poſſible Perfectious, we then have the Idea of 
< an eternal, infinite, omniſcient, and aJl-pow- 
<« eriul God.” T — And therefore when Mr. 


Locke ſpeaks of infinite Wiſdom or infinite Power, 


what can he poſſibly mean elſe, than what the 
learned Dr. Cudworth calls perfect Wiſdom, and 
perfect Power? Upon che whole, I ſubmit 
it, Crites, whether when Mr. Locke applies infi- 
nite to theſe divine Attributes, it be not more 
agreeable to his true Meaning, though he may 
in ſome Places be liable to be miſtaken ; || to 
underſtand him of that poſitive, or metaphyjicat 
Infinite, by which is meant what is abſolutely per- 
feft in its Kind, and which cannot admit of Addi- 


* H. Underſtanding. B. 4. c. 10. $6. Collection of 
Letters, p, 412—414. 423. H. Underſtanding, B. 2. 
c. 23. 53335. 
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tion, or Tncreaſe,* And indeed the learned 
Tranflator of Archbiſhop King, though he gives 
into this Objection againſt Mr. Locke, yer ſeems 
very evidently to allow, that he alludes ro that 
. abſolute Infinity, or Perfection, which belongs 
to the divine Attributes. 

But pray, Crites, let us hear the Author of 
the Procedure a little further upon this Subject. 
4 We behold | God's] Wiſdom in our 
« Thinking and Reaſoning, his Power in our 
c worldly Dominion and Power, his Goodneſs 
in the Rectitude of our moſt commendable 
«« Paſſions and Affections. Not by adding I- 
e nity to each of theſe, as ſome have groſsly 
„ miſtaken, ſo as to ſtretch our Imagination as 
« far as we can to infinite Thinking, infinite 
« Strength, infinite Reftitude of Paſſions and Aﬀec- 
tions; but by adding Infinity to thoſe incom- 
« prehenſible Perfections of the divine Nature, 
of which we have not the leaſt direct Glimpſe 
„or Knowledge.” 

Infinite then is not here found fault with, as 
being a Negative, but as being improperly ap- 
plied. As being applied to Wiſdom, Power, 
and Goodneſs, inſtead of thoſe incomprehenſible 
Perfections, we have not the leaſt direct Glimpſe, 
or Knowledge of. 

We are indeed elſewhere told, that © the In- 
< telle& infers and concludes that the ſupreme 
“ Being muſt have all abſolute and conſummate 


* See the Notes on Archbiſhop King's Origin of Evil, 
p. 15. And Dr. Cudworth's Intellectual Syſtem, p. 648, 649. 
+ H. Underſtanding, B. 2. c. 17. $ 1-6. 
|| See the Poſtſcript to his Notes on Archbiſhop King, p. 3. 4. 
+ Procedure, p. 111, 112. | 
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« Perfections in himſelf.“ But what can 
we ſuppoſe the learned Author may mean b 
theſe Perfections? Since it is affirmed that - the 
© enlarging of our Perfections, either natural or 
moral, in their /iteral Senſe, in Number or 
„Degree only, to the utmoſt Stretch of our Ca- 
e pacity and Underſtanding, and the attributing 
them / enlarged to God, is in Truth and 
e Strictneſs no more than railing up to our- 
<«« ſelves, an immenſe and unweildy Idol of our 
* own Imagination, which hath no Foundation 
in Reaſon or the Nature of Things.” + So 
that perfect Power, perfect Wiſdom, and perfect 
Goodneſs, if taken in their literal Senſe, ſeem 
evidently to meet with no better Treatment, 
than the negative Infinite. They make up bur 
an immenſe and unweildy Idol, and therefore can 
be no part of thoſe abſolute and conſummate Per- 
fections. And indeed, Crites, it may appear 
a fruitleſs Labour to ſearch after them, ſince it 
is not only maintained, that we have not the 
leaſt direct Glimpſe or Knowledge of them, 
but that we have 70 Idea or Conception of their 
real and true Nature ; | Nay that in Reſpect 
F their real Nature, as they are in themſelves, 
we are as a Man born blind, in reſpe& of Light 
or Colours. And moreover our Notion or 
Conception of * God, exhibits to us nothing 
Hof the Reality of his true Nature, Subſtance, 
« or Allributes, as they are in themſelves. Of 
<* which we have not the leaſt imperfet?, obſcure, 
or glimmering Perception or Idea.“ — It 


0 Procedure, p. 455. f p. 85. p. 117—124- 
1 Pp. 127. “ p. 453. 
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Matters are really thus, how will the adding of 
Infinity to thoſe incomprehenſible Perfections of 
the divine Nature, enable us to behold either 
the Wiſdom, the Power, or the Goodneſs of 
God? Or how can our Knowledge of theſe 
Things, be in any Reſpect, as the learned Au- 
thor affirms it is, true and real? 

C. He has plainly pointed out the Way, Phi- 
lander. For though theſe Perfectious are of 
« a quite or totally different Kind, from what 
« Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs are in the 
« Creature, yet thoſe incomprehenſible Perfec- 
c tions in the divine Nature, are anſwerable to 


« what Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs are in us. — 


« and theſe are the true Reſemblances of thoſe 
divine PerfeCtions. ] | And moreover, 
our Conceptions of human Wiſdom are ſub- 
« ſtituted to repreſent an inconceivable but cor- 
&« r2/pondent. Perfection of the divine Nature. 
And theſe our Conceptions and complex No- 
tions are made uſe of to repreſent, with 
« ſome Reſemblance or correſpondent Reality and 
Proportion, divine Things.” . And thus, 
e may think and ſpeak of them, with ſome 
«© Degree of correſpondent Exattneſs and Propor- 
tion.“ * For by raifing and transferring 
* our Thoughts from the literal ſtrict Propriety 
* of thoſe Words and Phraſes, in which we ex- 
« preſs immaterial heavenly Things, to that 
ce analogical Import and Signification of them, 
they are as it were /ancified and ſpirituali- 


1 p. 113. T p. 84, 113, 138. Ip. 84. 145. 
+ p. 107, 137, 138, 142. 
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„ged. And [thus] the Intellect may come to 
« a ſolid and real Knowledge of them. f 

P. I am ſomething apprehenſive, Crites, that 
our Anowleage would by this means have a much 
nearer Reſemblance and Correſpondence with the 
Knowledge of the blind Man, who compared 
Scarlet Colour to the Sound of a Trumpet. 
And indeed there is ſome Reaſon to ſuſpect, 
that the learned Author's Idea or Conception of 
Knowledge was not exactly the ſame, as what is 
commonly underſtood: by that Word ——But 
however let Knowledge here ſtand for what it will, 
I muſt own, it has this plain Advantage, chat 
it does not ſeem to require the Labour and Pains 
of examining and comparing our Ideas with one 
another. The raiſing and transerring our 
Thoughts from the /iteral to this analogical Im- 
port of Words, and thus ſandtifying and ſpiritu- 
alizing of them, can only, be difficult to thoſe, 
who are reſolved to have no Knowledge, farther 
than they have Ideas. . And though it may 
be objected, that no Method can be more op- 
poſite than this, to a Demonſtration of theſe 
Things, —— yet it ſhould be remembred, that 
a Demonſtration of them, is what this learned 
Writer is no Way ſollicitous about.“ Had 
Mr. Locke, and ſome other Authors been fo 
happy as to have hit upon this Method; They 
had never incurred that Gentleman's Diſplea- 
ſure for ſuppoſing the Being of a God, and the 
Truth of Morality were Capable of demonſtra- 


0p. 199 ＋ p. 474. H. Underſtanding, B. 3. 
e. & . ene 
Procedure, p. 234—248. 
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tive Evidence. The Proof of theſe, it ſeems. 
amounting to no more than a moral Certainty, * 
——and' to' ſay that natural Religion or Mora- 
lity is capable of Demonſtration, is a groſs Opi- 
nion. | —— What an extraordinary Privilege, 
Crites, do ſome Writers appear to enjoy above 
others? Not all the Reaſons offered by this 
Gentleman would have availed' any Author, 
who had not already raiſed himſelf above all 
Suſpicion. Mr. Locke indeed talked not thus. 
To his Honour be it ſaid; he both thought 
and talked in a very different Manner. He 
did moſt certainly entertain that groſs Opinion, 
that Morality might be demonſtrated, as well 
as Mathematics. His Reaſon was, becauſe 
_ © the preciſe real Eſſence of the Things, moral 
% Words ſtand for, may be perfectly known; 
*« and ſo the Congruity or Incongruity of the 
“ Things themſelves be certainly diſcovered, 
„in which conſiſts perfect Knowledge.” . 
Again, ** the Ideas that Ethics are converſant 
about, being all real Eſſences, and ſuch as I 
imagine, have a diſcoverable Connexion and 
Agreement one with another; ſo far as we 
e can find their Habitudes and Relations, ſo far 
e ſhall be poſſeſſed of certain, real and ge- 
„ neral Truths: And I doubt not, but if a 
right Method were taken, a great Part of 
* Morality might be made out with that Clear- 
c neſs, that could leave, to a conſidering Man, 
* no more Reaſon to doubt, than he could have 
to doubt of the Truth of Propoſitions in 


* p. 237. f p. 234, 233. || See the firſt Dialogue. 
1 H. Underſtanding, B. 3. c. 11. F 16. 
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& Mathematics, which have been demonſtrated 


to him. f It has been, ſays he, generally 
c taken for granted, that Mathematics alone, 
e are capable of demonſtrative Certainty : But 
6 [ as] whatever Ideas we have, wherein 
the Mind can perceive the immediate Agree- 
* ment or Diſagreement that is between them, 
<< there the Mind is incapable of intuitive Know- 
« ledge; [ſo] where it can perceive the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of any two Ideas, by 
an intuitive Perception of the Agreement or 
<« Diſagreement they have with any intermediate 
„Ideas, there the Mind is capable of Demon- 
« ſtration, which is not limited to Ideas of Ex- 
< tenſion, Figure, Number, and their Modes.” * 
Whether Mr. Locke, or the learned Au- 
thor, be miſtaken, let ſome late excellent Wri- 
tings || decide the Queſtion. 25 

There is indeed one Reaſon this Gentleman 
gives, why the Being of a God is not ſtrictly 
demonſtrable, which is highly worth Notice. 
—— This, he affirms, is plain from the ve- 
«ry Exiſtence of a Deity being revealed in 
« Scripture by the Name, I am, which is in 
© other Words, IJ exiſt; and from that Saying, 
« the Fool hath ſaid in his Heart, there is no 
« God.” |. * 

Becauſe infinite Wiſdom has declared in Scrip- 
ture, that he is, or does exiſt, and Folly and 
Wickedneſs have in ſecret declared the contrary, 


+ B. 4. c. 1, 2. $8. H. Underſtanding, B. 4. c. 2. 
$ 9. See amongſt others, Dr. Clarke's Demonſtration of 
the Being and Attributes of God, The Religion of Nature 
delineated, and Mr. Hutchinſon's Idea of Beauty and Virtue. 

+ Procedure, p. 241, 242. 
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—— therefore it cannot be demonſtrated that he 
does exiſt, 

C. I muſt own, I cannot but highly approve 
of our learned Author's Thoughts, in relation 
to what Mr. Locke had laid down concerning 
the Deity, to wit, that the enlarging or im- 
e proving even our beſt Ideas and choiceſt Con- 
e ceptions, in Degree alone, as far as we can 
extend them towards Infinity, is to make up 
an unnatural hideous Compoſition for our No- 
* tion of God. And that it is highly injurious 
eto his Majeſty and Excellency to apply any of 
* thoſe Words, with their proper and original 
Ideas or Conceptions, to his 3 
„ Perfections.” And he gives theſe Reaſons 
for his Opinion; « for this is plainly, ſays 
he, no other than putting together ſo many 
«« infinite Imperfections of the Creature, to make 
„up our complex Notion of the infinitely per- 
« fect Creator, And that though we could ſup- 
e poſe all thoſe preceding Inſtances, Know- 
<« ledge, Power, Goodneſs, &c.] to be real 
&« Perfections in us, and ſo far not unworthy of 
„God; yet the very Addition of Infinity to 
* each of them, would entirely alter their Na- 
* ture, and render them Perfections of quite 
„ another Kind for nothing that is finite, can 
be of the ſame Kind, with that which is infi- 
6 finite.” * | 

P. Upon a Suppoſition, Crites, that Matter 
was Inſinite, can you really apprehend that it 
would be either more immaterial, or more ſpiri- 
tual, leſs ſolid or leſs inactive than what is fi- 


Procedure, p. 452. 


nite ? 
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niie? And yet without ſomething of this Sort, 
it is hard to conceive how Matter could be en- 
tirely altered in its Nature, or become of quite 
another Kind, from what it is at preſent. 
However, ſuch it ſeems is the ſurprizing Force 
of Infinite, that when added to vc Perfections, 
their Natures are entirely altered, and they be- 
come Perfections of quite another Kind.! wiſh 
this learned Writer had told us, what Kind: of 
Perfettions we ought to efteem Knowledge, and 
Pawer, and Goodneſs, after their Natures are 
thus entirely altered. As to Mr. Locke, his 
whole Crime in this Place, conſiſts in the Man. 
ner, in which he has put together thoſe many 
inſinite Imperfations of the Creature, to make up 
our complex Notion of the Deicy. It can, I 
think, be nothing elſe: Since theſe very 
Inperfections may, according to the learned Au- 
thor, become a mediate, indirect, and analogi- 
c Repreſentation of the real, internal, and 
„ mfinite Perfeftions of the divine Nature.” “ 
And thus denote and ſymbolize ſome real cor- 
« reſpondent” Penfectians of the Divinity.” F —— 
He obſerving: that there can be no Perfection 
<< in the Creature, any otherwiſe than as it bears 
e ſome Reſemblance or Similitude of him, who is 
„ the Fountain of it all'“ That the 
Attributes of God are conceived\ by the Ope- 
e rations and Properties, and Affections of our 
Mind. [ But indeed] That our immediate 
e conſcious Conceptions: of the Mind, and all its 
«© Operations, together with all Idaas of Senſa- 
« gian, and the Terms: expreſſing them, in their 


Procedure, p. 448—453- f p. 456 | Ibid: 
a firſt 
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<« firſt and proper Acceptation mult be removed 
„ from the divine Nature, as ſo many Imperfec- 
« tions, not only of the Creature, but of a 
„Creature of a very low and inferior Degree: 
and whenever they are transferred to the Divi- 
<« ty, it muſt be by Analagy only. And that 
<< theſe, when transferred. to the divine Nature, 
« do. denote ſo many infinite unknown Perfec- 
tions, and are the very Ingredients, which 
e make up our complex Notion of God.“ * 

So that all theſe Perfections or Inpenfections in 
us, though of quite another Nature and Kind 
from the infinite Perſectians of the Deity, yet 
transferred by Analogy, (which ſeems to have 
the ſame Efficacy with infinite). do denote ſo ma- 
ny infinite unknown Perfeitions of the Deity, do 
ſymbolize, and correſpond with them, are an ana- 
logical Repreſentation, and have a, Reſemblance- or 
Similitude of them. And withal “ there is ſuch 
« a ſecret Parity of Reaſon, and correſpondent 
«© Analogy between the Operations of our Mind, 
% and the infinite Perfections of God, that it 
e renders, all our Conceptions and moral Rea- 
e ſonings concerning him, as ſolid and true, as 
<< if they did directly and immediately exhibit 
<< to us the Reality of his internal Nature.” F 
That Mr. Locke ſuppoſed there was a certain 
Analogy, Reſemblance, or Simulitude between 
Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs, as they are in 
the Creature, and perfect Wiſdom, perfect Power, 
and; perfect Goodneſs, as they are in the infinite 
Creator, I believe cannot be doubted. But 
that he had any Notion of this learned Author's 


Procedure, p. 454, 455- f Ibid. 
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Analogy, or did in his Way and Manner, trans- 
fer human Perfections 0 the divine Nature, 1 
think the warmeſt Friend Mr. Locke has, muſt 
not venture to affirm. And hence it is that 
Mr. Locke has given us ſuch “ an Idea of the 
„ Deity, which is in Truth and Reality, no 
other than extending and aggravating ſo ma- 
« ny 1nfirmities (even at the beſt) of our human 
„Nature, and carrying them on to a boundleſs 
Degree, till they are monſtrous beyond all 
„Imagination.“ * 5.5 
Unfortunate Mr. Locke! Thoſe very finite 


Perfections of ours, which in other hands are 


ſo many Repreſentations of the infinite Perfection, 
of God, become by thy Management /o many 
infinite Imperfections, an unnatural bideous Compo- 
fitton, human Tafirmities, extended and aggravated, 
even carried on to a boundleſs Degree, and mon- 
ſtrous beyond all Imagination 


Homini homo quid præſtat! 


I muſt own, Crites, I do not wonder that this 
Gentleman is ſo offended at Mr. Locke, for 
maintaining that if our Words do not ſtand for 
Ideas, they are Sounds and nothing elſe. F No- 
thing can certainly be more dangerous than ſuch 
a Maxim to the analogical Dialect. | 

But now, Crites, what a ſad Expedient is it, 
ro attempt the Defenſe of Religion, by put- 
ting out the Light of Reafon and Revelation, 
and introducing univerſal Darkneſs in its Room? 


Procedure, p. 450. f See the firſt Dialogue. 
What 
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What a ſucceſsful Method muſt it prove, 
to ſet about convincing Men of their Errors, 
( which appears to have been the Deſign of this 
Gentleman“) and to uſe ſuch a Kind of Lan- 
guage for this Purpoſe, as muſt be found, 
upon Examination to have no Meaning at all? 

Lyiicles, who is defending Atheiſm in the mi- 
nute Philoſopher, ſcruples not to admit a Deity, 

rovided he might dreſs him up with theſe ana- 
ical Perfections. | But the learned and cele- 
brated Author of that Piece, who knew well 
the dangerous Tendency of ſuch a Proceeding, 
ſoon put a Stop to his Triumphs, by diſcover- 
ing both the Original and Weakneſs of thoſe 
Notions. || „Although, ſays he, this Me- 
e thod of growing in Expreſſion, and dwindling 
<« in Notion, of clearing up Doubts by Non- 
«© Senſe, and avoiding Difficulties by running 
* into affected Contradictions, may perhaps 
«© proceed from a well-meant Zeal, yet it a 
e pears not to be according to Knowledge, and 
e inſtead of reconciling Atheiſts to the Truth, 
ce hath, I doubt, a Tendency to confirm them 
«© in their own Perſuaſion.” 

C. But now, Philander, after our Author has 
enumerated thoſe Ideas, which according to Vir. 
Locke, make up the complex Notion or Idea we 
have of God, ** he does, I think, with 
great Juſtice obſerve, that „our only Per- 
ception of Pleaſure and Happineſs, which we 
have from a Conſciouſneſs of the Gratification 


* See the Introduction to the Procedure. | 
+ The minute Philoſopher, Dial. 4. p. 243— 249 
p. 249—258. + Ibid, p. 251. 

H. Underſtanding, B. 2. c. 23. $ 33—35. 
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of our Apperites and Paſſions and Deſires is 
< altogether unworthy of God.“ For ſurely, 
 Philanger, the Man who would form a Notion 
of the Happineſs of God, from the Gratifica- 
tions of his own Paſſions, Appetites, and Deſires, 
muſt conceive very unworthily of that divine 
Being. 

P. Moſt certainly, Crites, nothing can be 
Tnore unworthy. But where has Mr. Locke fo 
nuch as intimated, either that our only Percep- 
tion of Pleafure and Happineſs, ariſes from the 
(ratification of our Appetites, Paſſions, - or De- 
res? Or that it is from theſe, we muſt 
take our Idea of the Happineſs of God ? Do 
we experience no diviner Pleaſures than ſuch 
Gratificatiens ? Or does it appear that Mr. Locke 
was acquainted with no other ? 

He tells us, that © the higheſt Perfection of 
<< intellectual Nature lies in a careful and con- 
** ſtant Purſuit of true and ſolid Happinefs. T 
Moreover, that Happineſs 1s the © 504 of 
<<: that, the utmoſt Bounds whereof we know 
«© not; it is what Eye hath not ſeen, Ear 
« hath not heard, nor hath entered into the Heart 
* of Man lo concetve.” || And again, We 
may find, ſays he, another Reaſon, why God 
<< hath ſcattered up and down ſeveral Degrees of 
« Pleaſure and Pain, in all the Things chat en- 
« viron and affect us, and blended them toge- 
tber, in almoſt all that our Thoughts and 
<« Serifes have to do with; that we finding Im- 
<« perfection, Diſſatisfaction, and Want of com- 


* Procedure, p. 452: + H. Underſtanding, B. 2. 
© . bid. $ 41. 
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« pleat Happineſs, in all the Enjoyments the 
«« Creatures can afford us, might be led to ſeek 
« jt in the Enjoyment of him, with whom there 
&« is Fulneſs of Joy, and at whoſe right Hand are 
« Pleaſures for evermore.” * my 

There is ſomething ſo juft and beautiful in this 
Thought of Mr. Locke, that it is impoſſible to 
read this Paſſage, without being greatly affect- 
ed by it. Surely, Crites, theſe appear not to 
be the Sentiments of a Man, whoſe Conceptions 
of Happineſs were only worthy of a Brute. 
For certainly that Perſon deſerves not the Name 
of a Man, whoſe only Perception of Happineſs 
and Pleaſure ariſes from the Gratification of 
Paſſions, Appetites, and Deſires, 

And now, Crites, I muſt beg leave to take 
Notice, that Mr. Locke ſtands plainly charged 
by this Gentleman with “ ſuppoſing, that we 
may come by as clear and diſtinct an Idea of 
ce the very Subſtance of God, as we have of 
the Subſtance of a Fly or a Pebble; And 
<« that this in purſuance of that deteſtably falſe 
Maxim, That we have no Knowledge beyond 
ce our ſimple Ideas.” | 

Ir would be ſomething extraordinary, if we 
met with any Maxim or Notion of Mr. Locke, 
without the Addition of ſome graceful Ornament 
or other. Thar this might appear deteſtable 
to that learned Writer, I make little Queſtion : 
a Reaſon has been already ſuggeſted, | why no 
ſuch Maxims could be agreeable——-As to the 
Falſity of it, if nothing more be meant, than 


* H. Underſtanding, B. 2. c. 7. $ 5. 
+ Piocedure, p. 453. | Above 
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that we have no Knowledge beyond our Ideas, 
enough has been already ſaid “ to diſcover the 
Miſtake of that Gentleman. As to the Sup. 
poſition itſelf, which is ſaid to be in purſuance 
of that Maxim, we have it in another Place 
thus varied, * could any one have imagined, 
that by a dextrous jumble of Ideas, Men 
„ ſhould go about to make us believe, that we 
are as ignorant of the Hſſence of a Pebble, or a 
« Fly, as we are of the Eſſence of God.? + 

Whereas, on the contrary, Mr. Locke ſpeak- 
ing of the divine Eſſence, thus expreſſes him- 
felt, with the greateſt Reverence, which cer- 
tainly we do not know, not knowing the Eſſence of 
a Pebble or a Fly, or of our ownſelves,| What 
is here ſhocking or offenſive, Crites, to the moſt 
pious or tender Mind? What more ſhocking or 
offenſive than the Turn given to thoſe Words in 
both Places? 

But perhaps the learned Author had not his 
Eye ſo much upon thoſe Paſſages, as on Mr. 
Locke's Notion in general, that the Subſtance of 
Body as well as Spirit is equally unknown to us. 4 

Suppoſe it ſo, Crites. Why would not 
that Gentleman condeſcend to acquaint his Rea- 
der with what he meant? And that he did not 
delign to tax Mr. Locke with maintaining thoſe 
mdecent Poſitions, or with talking ſo lightly 
and irreverently of the divine Eſſence? 
This ſurely would have been but highly reafon- 
able, ſince that learned Writer ſo much de- 


See the third Dialogue. Procedure, p. 79. 
H. Underſtanding, B. 2. c. 23. 5 35. 
+ H. Underſtanding, B. 2. c. 23. Y 4, 5, 15, 28 
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clined citing either the Place or Page, fromhence 
the Quotations are taten. For ſuch a Method 
renders it exceedingly difficult for a Reader to 
know, whether an Author maintains a Thing 
himſelf, or whether it be only maintained for 
him. I would be far from ſo much as inſi- 
nuating that this Gentleman did ever de/ignedly 
quote wrong. But I believe, it muſt be al- 
lowed, to be much the more honourable Me- 
thod, where we bring any Charge againſt 4 
Writer, to cite the very Place, upon which we 
found it. By this means, the Publick to whom 
we appeal, can very eaſily judge, how well the 
Accuſation is ſupported; and whether the 
Warmth of Controverſy, does not ſometimes 
make us forget ourſelves. 


— 
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DIALOGUE VI. 
CRITES and PHILANDER, 


S to Brute Animals, Philan- 
der, I know Mr. Locke is plea- 
ſed to tell us that Dogs and 
% Elephants give all the De- 
© monſtration imaginable that 
e they think, except only tel- 
< ling us that they do ſo.“ And that if Brutes 
< have any Ideas at all, and are not bare Ma- 
„ chines, (as ſome would have them) we can- 
* not deny them to have ſome Reaſon. It 
« ſeems as evident to me that they do reaſon, 


* H. Underſtanding, B. 2. c. 1. F 19. 
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© as that they have Senſe, but it is only in par- 
© ticular Ideas, juſt as they received them from 
their Senſes.” * And elſewhere, that it“ can- 
© not with any — of Reaſon be ſup- 
« poſed, (much leſs proved) that Birds, with- 
© out Senſe and Memory, can approach their 
„Notes, nearer and nearer by Degrees, to a 
„Tune played yeſterday, which it they have 
no Idea of in their Memory, is now no 
© where, nor can be a Pattern for them to 
4 jmitate, or which any repeated Eſſays can 
e bring them nearer to, ſince there is no Reaſon, 
hy the Sound of a Pipe, ſhould leave 
„Traces in their Brains, which not at firſt, 
e but by their after-Endeavours ſhould produce 
the like Sounds, and why, the Sounds they 
© make themſelves, ſhould)? ake Traces which 
they ſhould follow, as well as thoſe of the 
Pipe, is impoſſible to conceive.” Þ: But 
our learned Author, though he allows Sen/a- 
tions, || and ſenſitive Perceptions 4. to Brute Ani- 
mals, yet he rightly ſuppoſes them to be mere 
Matter, ** and does not admit that they have 
Memory properly ſo called, *F nor Reaſon, 
nor a Power of moving themſelves, ©** though 
they may be ſaid to move of themſelves, as a 
„ Clock cannot in any Propriety of Speech be 
ce ſaid to move itſelf, though it moves of itſelt 
* by the Force of Spring, or Weight, or Pen- 
i dulum. And do we think, ſays he, that God 
cannot inconceivably form a Piece of Clock- 


N. 2. e. 11. 1. | B. Si 
Procedure, p. 158. + p. 169. *I bid. 
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„ Work, which ſhall go of itſelf, and perform 
« all its Motions (if I may be allowed ſo diſ- 
„tant a Compariſon) for ten or twenty or 
« thirty, or even an hundred Years together? 
« And to carry on the Similitude, would it 
come much ſhort of Frenzy in Men, to ar- 
«« gue that a Clock, muſt have ſome Degree of 
% Reaſon, and Memory, and an immaterial Prin- 
4 ciple in its Compoſition, becauſe it moves of 


6 MF 


P. I do agree, Crites, that thus to argue 
would not certainly be much ſhort of a Frenzy. 
— But to compare that almoſt infinite Varie- 
ty of Motions, which we find belongs to Brute 
Animals, and which Motions muſt be allowed 
to have conſiderable Evidence of being ſponta- 
neous 3 - To compare theſe with the Mo- 
tions of a Clock, ſeems to argue that ſome Gen- 


tlemen, how free ſoever from a Frenzy, are 


ſtrangely wedded to an Hypotheſis, As to 
what God Almighty can do, there is not the 
eaſt Doubt, but he can do every Thing, which 
implies not a Contradiction. But it is much 
that this learned Writer ſhould here have Re- 
courſe to the Power of God,. who within three 
or four Pages urges againſt Mr. Locke, that 
the true Queſtion is, What Almighty Power 
<< hath done, and not what it can do.” + 
But pray, Crites, how is it, that Senſations and 
Perceptions belong to Brutes, who are maintain- 
ed to be mere Matter? Are theſe the Properties 
of Matter? Or it they be ſuperadded, how are 
Brutes mere Matter ? 
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C. They are neither the Properties of mere 
Matter, nor are they ſuperadded. There is, 
« ſays our Author, no Propriety in that Phraſe 
« of ſenſitive Perception being ſuperadded to Mat- 
„ ter, any more than in ſaying, that Motion 
&< and Sound are ſuperadded to the Matter of a 
« Clock. Motion and Sound are eſſential to a 
&« Clock, but not to the Matter of it. Senſi- 
e tive Perception is eſſential to Brutes, not as 
ce they are Matter, but as they are a Syſtem of 
« Matter, under a certain Modification, and 


© Contexture, and Motion of its Parts. But 


« a]l this is unravelled again, and entirely cea- 
« ſeth with the Diſſolution of the Frame.” 
And moreover he obſerves, << that this ſenſitive 
« Perception cannot be ſaid to be ſuperadded to 
« Matter, in the ſame Senſe that ſome Men 
«« ſuppoſe Thinking may be ſo: And that 
we cannot ſuppoſe the Abſurdity and Con- 
e tradiction to be the ſame in both Suppo- 
« ſitions.”? * | 

P. Liberty of Will, Crites, was not aſcribed 
to Atoms, as Atoms, but only to Atoms in 
ſuch a particular Direction. ? And I muſt beg 
leave to inſiſt upon it, that a Declination of 
Atoms from a right Line, is as likely to pro- 
duce Liberty of Will, as Matter under any Mo- 
dification, Contexture, or Motion, is to produce 
Senſation or Perception. Nor need this Gentle- 
man have taken ſo much Pains, to ſhew the 
Difference between his ſenſitive Perception, and 
Mr. Locke's ſuperadded Faculty of Thinking; 
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For ſince Mr. Locke does not make Think- 
ing e//ential to Matter, under any Modification or 
Contexture whatever, the Difference between 
them is too viſible, to need any laborious Proof. 

C. But let us, Philander, hear the learned 

Author explain himſelf as to theſe Senſations and 
Perceplions. lt is certain, that he allows to 
Brutes, a mere mechanical Perception of external 
Objects.“ And ſays, <* They are capable of all 
& the Senſations that are in us, But that this is 
n more in them, than the ſtriking of one mate- 
< rial Subſtance uton another, T And that there 
is an eſſential Difference between a ſimple Ap- 

* prehenſion of the Mind, and a ſimple Percep- 
lion of the Senſe. That the former is a Per- 
< fection of an human Soul, and that it appre- 
<* hends, an Idea, that is already made and pre- 
< ſented to its View, but the other is commcn 
* to us with Brutes.” || Of ſimple Percep- 
lion he gives this Inſtance, —— “ when by 
looking upon an human Body, a Repre- 
<< ſentation or Similitude of it is tranſmitted 
ce through the Eyes to the Imagination; this is 
c the Cauſe of a new Idea, in which the pure 
„ Intellect hath no Part, it contributes nothing 
«© to the Production of that Idea, and it is 
< formed without the leaſt Act or Concurrence 
« of the Mind.” | 

P. If a Brute, after the Reprefentation of an 

Object be tranſmitted through the Eyes, has no 
View of ſuch Image, he can no more be ſaid to 

have any Perception of the Object, than a white 

Wall or Paper has of a Man, whoſe Image or 
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Picture they receive in a dark Room. —lIf this 
be the State of Brute Animals; what can this 
Gentleman mean by allowing them Perceptions, 
and all the Senſations that are in us? But if they 
really do perceive ſuch Images, which are thus 
painted upon the Bottom of the Eye, is it poſ- 
ſible they ſhould do this, without apprebending 
them? —— Whatever is let in by the Organs 
of Senſe, if the Mind perceives or N it 
not: by which I mean, if it does not diſcern 
or take Notice of it, it is no more an Idea 
of the Mind, at that time, than Colours are the 
Ideas of the Canvas they lie on. The Paſſage 
of the Rays of Light through the Eye, and the 
Refractions they meer with, and the Figures 
they form upon the Retina, are indeed all done 
mechanically. As mechanically as the ſame Fi- 

ures are formed by means of an artificial Eye 
in the Shutter of a Room. Thus far here is no- 
thing but the ſtriking of one material Subſtance 
upon another ; but good Crites, what has all this 
to do with Perception or Senſation? If Brutes 
have theſe, there muſt be ſomething more than 
Matter ſtriking upon Matter. For Sound will 
as ſoon ſtrike out Colour, as Matter can one 
ſingle Perception or Senſation, Or ſhall we 
ſay, that the Phantaſm or Appearance, is the 
very Senſation or Aﬀ of Senſation itſelf? * And 
thus make no Difference between the Image, and 
the diſcerning of it? 


* Phantaſma eſt ſentiendi Aus. Hobbs de Senſione et Mo- 
Apparitio hæc five Phantaſma eſt id quod voca- 


mus Senſionem. Idem in Leviath. c. 1. 
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C. Alaſs! Philander, the learned Author has 


obviated all theſe Objections. He ſuppoſes 


„ that the Perceptions of Brutes entirely differ 
« from human, and are quite of another Kind, 
That they are ſomething correſpondent only 
« and Analogous to Senſation in Man, as natural 
«© Inſtin&t is to Reaſon. And that their Senſa- 
*© /ions may be all as real as ours, and yet be of 
« a very different Kind, and that it is plain, 


they can have no ſuch Conſciouſneſs of their 


* own Senſations, as we have of ours.” And 
withal he obſerves, that whenever he uſes the 
Words Knowledge, or Diſcerning, or Diſtinguiſh- 


ing, or Action, as applyed to Brutes, he does 


not mean that they have any ** ſuch Powers 
properly ſpeaking, as thoſe which are called 
«© by the ſame Names in Mankind; but only 


that theſe are the beſt analogous Notions and 
« Mords we have, to repreſent thoſe Movements 
of theirs, which ſeem to mimick the Actions 


* and Faculties of Men.” * | ah 
P. To maintain, Crites, that Brutes are ca- 
pable of all the Senſations that are in us, that 
theſe are as real in them as in us, and many of 
their Senſes more acute; and yet that theſe 
Senſations and Perceptions do entirely differ, and 
are of a different Kind from ours, and that they 
can have no ſuch Conſciouſneſs of their own Senſa- 
tions, as we have of ours, — to ſay that a 


Dog knows, or diſcerns, or diſtinguiſhes his Maſ- 


but 


ter in a Crowd from all other Men; 


however that they have no ſuch Powers properly 
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ſpeaking, and that theſe Movements only ſeem to 
mimick the Actions and Faculties of Men; and yet 
that the ſimple Perception of Senſe: is common to us 
with Brutes, and that thts is a Perception of the 
Object by the Idea. T And moreover that though 
Brutes cannot diſtinguiſh all the Individuals in- 


 wardly, yet they may diſtinguiſb all the Indivi- 


duals of the whole Species outwardly. | If 
theſe, Crites, are really the beſt analogous Words 
and Notions we have, to repreſent theſe Things 
by, I ſubmir, whether it be in the Power 
of any Words or Notions whatever, to repreſent 
them worſe, or to convey leſs Light inco the 
Underſtanding? And therefore, whether all 
ſuch analogous Words and Notions ſhould not be 
abandoned by every Gentleman, who takes a 
real Pleaſure in thinking clearly, and talking in- 
telligibly? But dear Crites, as what Mr. Locke has 
offered in relation to Brutes, is eaſy to be un- 
derſtood; I beg you would not attack his Ar- 
guments in an unknown Tongue. 

C. Well, Philander, but our learned Author 
further maintains, and with great Reaſon, that 
all that Knowledge in Brutes, which is called 


« Inſtinf, is really no other, than a Calculation 


* or Diſpoſition of their Senſes, by the Author 
* of Nature, to excell in thoſe particular In- 
&« ſtances of Senſation, wherein the Being or 
% Preſervation of every Species is moſt con- 
nn 

P. Good Crites, what clear Conceptions can 
you poſſibly frame of a Calculation or Diſpoſition 
of the Senſes, to excell in particular Seuſations, 


5p. 156. f p. 394 fp. 437. p. 158. 
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when by Senſations is not meant Senſations, but 
ſomething entirely different from them ? 

C. I hope, Philander, what follows will be 
plain enough. He affirms that theſe Crea- 
tures are never actuated or influenced by more 
<< than one ſimple Idea at a Time, nor by that 
e neither, but when there is ſome actual Impre/- 
«© fon of the external Object to ſtir it up with- 
« in them, or ſome Remains of the Impreſſion 
c continuing in the Imagination and Brain, and 
«that all they perform is at the Impulſe and 
« Inſtigation of particular Ideas of Senſation, 
« which is the only Direction they have in all 
« their Operations. For this Reaſon Brutes 
can have no ſuch Thing as Memory properly 
« ſo called, for after the Impreflions are made, 
or the Ideas formed, they lie in their Imagi- 
* nation, (without any Notice or Obſervation) 
* to ſway and direct their Motions, as long as 
* they laſt: But their Ideas decay gradually, ſo 
«© as never to be revived again by any proper 
« Recollection, and muſt be renewed by a Re- 
„ petition of the ſame, or of a like Impreſſion, 
* from the Preſence of the Object, which is as 
„different from Memory, as natural Inſtinct 
* js from Reaſon.” * 

P. As to Brutes having Ideas without any No- 
rice or Obſervation of them, I muſt refer to what 
has been already ſaid. And as to their Memory, 
{ ſhall venture to leave this Gentleman's Argu- 
ments againſt it, with Mr. Locke*s for it. Since 
Birds endeavouring to imitate the Sounds, they 
are taught, and to correct their own Miſtakes 
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from time to time, is a much ſtronger Evi- 
dence they have Memory, as well as a Conſciouſ- 
neſs of what they are about, than a whole Vo- 
lume of bare Aſſertions will ever be able to 
overturn. 

C. What follows, Philander, ſeems to me 
perfectly juſt, ** Brutes, fays our Author, are 
e moved by the internal Impulſe of thoſe Ideas, 
«© which they have got from the Impreſſions of 
* outward Objects, while thoſe Ideas laſt, 
e though the Objects are abſent, as well as when 
e they are preſent: juſt as the Motions of a 


*« Walch are not only varied immediately by the 


<« Finger from without, while it actually touches 
ce the Machine, but alſo by the Impreſſion left 
*© upon the Spring by the Hand, after it is re- 
«© moved. All the Actions of Brutes are from 
* a Neceſſity of Nature; they cannot act other- 
% wiſe than they do, in the ſame Diſpoſition of 
te the Parts, whereof they are compounded, 
and under the ſame Impreſſions from external 
* Objects. They cannot be ſaid to intend or 
„% deſign any Motion, one Moment before they 
* move, nor can they of 7hemſelves alter any 
„ particular Motion or change it for another.” * 
Again, all the Impreſſions made upon the Or- 
gans of Senſation in Brutes, and the Ideas con- 
„ ſequent to thoſe Impreſſions are really to be 
e conſidered as abſtractedly, and as much ſepa- 
e rated from any Concurrence or Obſervation 
* of a true Principle of Reaſon and Under- 
« ſtanding, as the Sound and Motions of 3 
„Clock.“ ＋ 
5 
p. 163, 164. T p. 171. 
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P. I really, Crites, can diſcern but one Rea- 


ſon, why Things muſt be thus, and that is, the 


learned Author's Hypotheſis could not other- 
wiſe ſubſiſt. But pray, Crites, does not this 
Gentleman ſeem to make mere Machines of 
theſe poor Animals, ſince they are neceſſarily de- 
termined in all their Motions, by the Ie of 
their Ideas, nor have a Power to move themſelves, 
nor to alter any particular Motion? 

C. There is your Miſtake, Philander. I 
thought I ſhould have you at laſt. Thoſe 
* Men, ſays our Author, run into an unreaſo- 
* nable Extream on the other hand, who to a- 
* void the Souls of Brutes being immaterial, 
<6 will have them to be no other, than a. more 
s refined and complicated Sort of Engines or In- 
c ſtruments, and call them mere Machines, or 
% Puppets, or Clock-Work, as if the Wiſdom 
and Power of the great Creator in the Diſpo- 
* ſition of Matter and Motion, were to be di- 
<« rected by the Rules of our Mechanics, and 
& confined to obſerve the Meaſures of human 
« Artifice and Contrivance. As if God could 
not after an inconceivable Manner, work up a 
*« Syſtem of mere Matter into a Brute, and by 
a curious Diſpoſition and Contexture of all its 
«© Parts, vaſtly out of the Reach of our Com- 
„ prehenſion, could not render it in a particu- 
«* Jar Manner ſuſceptible of ſuch Motions and 
« Impreſſions from external material Objects, 
<* as may be the impulſive Cauſe of all that Va- 
e riety of Actions we ſee in them, and particu- 
& larly of thoſe, which have ſo near and lively 
* a Reſemblance of our human Senſations. So 


that all the Arguments to prove Brutes mere 
Machines 
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Machines and Engines, in the common Accep- 
« tation of thoſe Terms, are precarious and 
e imaginary, and the Words carry with them 
e an odious, thougn tacit Compariſon between 
« the Art and Contrivance of Man, and the in- 
* finite Power and Wiſdom of God, whenever 
„they are uſed otherwiſe, than as bare Mluſtra- 
„tions only of the Actions of Brutes.”* * 

P. So that after all, it appears at laſt, that 
Brutes are not Machines made by Men, but 
Machines effected by divine Art! Did ever any 
Carteſian make leſs of them? ＋ 

Whatever has a Power, Crites, of directing, 


altering, beginning, or ſtopping its own Motions, 


is no Machine; whatever has not, is no more 
than a Machine, let its Mechaniſm be never ſo 
far beyond the Reach of human Art or Contri- 
vance. And here again, this Gentleman ſeems 
to overlook what he calls the true Queſtion; and 
Juſt after he has corrected Mr. Locke, for having 
recourſe to the Power of God, |] he has recourſe 
to it himſelf. | 

C. But what ſay you, Philander, to our Au- 
thor's Obſervations elſewhere ? „They, ſays 
* he, who hold ſenſitive Perception in Brutes, 
* to be an Argument of the Immaterialily of 
«© their Souls, find themſelves under a Neceſſity 
„of allowing thoſe Souls to be naturally immor- 
fal likewiſe, and that they are embarraſſed in 
e thinking how to diſpoſe of thoſe irrational 
immortal Souls after the Diſſolution of their 
„Bodies. ——But that if thoſe Souls are once 


— 
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granted to be immaterial, it is utterly incon- 
<* ceivable, that they ſhould not naturally have 
e the ſame Immorlality, with thoſe which are 
* human.——And that Brutes muſt [therefore] 
< be ſenſible [ hereafter ] of Happineſs or Miſe- 
« ry, and in ſome Degree liable ro Rewards 
4 and Puniſhments, as eternal as their Souls. 
„ And that what heightens the Abſurdity 
ef this Way of Thinking is, that in imagi- 
* ning the Souls of Brutes to be immaterial, 
« Men muſt neceſſarily diſtinguiſh a great Vari- 
« ety of them both in Nature and Degree, one 
% Sort for Birds, another for Beaſts, and ano- 
<« ther for Fiſhes. Nay every Hy and Inſet 
s muſt on this Suppoſition, have ſome Sort of 
t immaterial Soul, even down to the Cheeſes Me ; 
© and what is yet more abſurd is, that there 
% muſt be an infinite Variety of Immorlalities 
„ imagined to ſuit the Rank and Condition of 
© every Individual, living, ſenſible Creature.” * 

Again, What trifling is it to ſay [ Brutes |] 
&« reaſon but a lite? They compare their Ideas 
te but a little? They compound them but a lit- 
4e? For ſince material Objects can cauſe Ideas 
« by making Impreſſions of themſelves, but 
no mere Matter can operate upon thoſe Ideas 
« after they are once formed, then the Cauſe 


cc we reaſon more, and Brutes leſs, muſt be, 


« either becauſe their Organs are not ſo well diſ- 
« poſed to act in Conjunction with an immateria! 
« Principle, or becauſe the immaterial Principle 
e in them, is of a very diminutive Kind, or not 
« quite ſo immaterial perhaps as ours. They 
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« who ſtretch their Zeal ſo far for making Men 
«* of Brutes, are the very Perſons who labour 
& to make Brutes of Men,” * 11 

P. The learned Author mentions Zeal very 
opportunely: for ſurely nothing but an uncom- 
mon Degree of it could have brought in ſuch a 
Charge in this Place, where he is examining 
thoſe very Sections, which are as contradictory 
to ſuch an Imputation, as Light is to Darkneſs. 
For Mr. Locke is there treating of the great Su- 

riority of human Underſtanding over that of 
WS But Zeal, Crites, will ſometimes 
diſcover itſelf out of due Time and Place. 

As to his Raillery, upon this Occaſion, I beg 
leave to obſerve, that though to talk of the im- 
material Souls of Iuſelis and Cheeſe-Mites may at- 
ford Sport for a Materialiſt, yet they are not 
proper Arguments to thoſe, who believe there 
muſt be a Principle ſuperior to Matter, where- 
ever they find Senſe or Perception. And ſuch 
a Principle there may certainly be, how embar- 
7aſſed ſoever Men find themſelves, in thinking 


how to diſpoſe of it. If we will but allow that 


the infinitely wiſe Creator knows how to diſpoſe 
of his own Works, it 1s well enough. We 
need not be ſurprized, Crites, if the invi/ible 
World ſhould furniſh out Difficulties, which 
our Ignorance cannot ſurmount. Nor need we 
go ſo far as to the irrational Souls of Birds and 
Beaſts and Fiſhes, to exerciſe our lofty Under- 
ſtandings, ſince the very Feathers, and Hairs, 
and Scales of thoſe Creatures, afford Matter 


* p. 191. + H. Underſtanding, B. 2. c. 11. 5 5—11. 
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ſufficient, to humble the Pride of the moſt ex- 
alted Genius. 

| C. But Mr. Locke having ſaid that Brutes do 
ſome of them reaſon in certain Inſtances, as ſure- 
ly as they have Senſe ; Our learned Author ves 
ry properly enquires, If ome Brutes rea- 
„ ſon, why not all Brutes? Or which are theſe 
4 Brutes, which do reaſon, and which do not? 
& Which are the rational Brutes, and which are 
<« jrrational? Which are the certain Inſtances in 
* which they do reaſon, and which are to be re- 
<« ferred to pure Inſtinct? Surely if ſome of 
<« them have Reaſon, they all have more or leſs 
« of it, it is ſure they are all directed in their 
« Operations by one common Principle, whe- 
<« ther that be Reaſon or Inſtinct.“ T Again, 
< Surely thoſe Men, who contend for Brutes, 
© having Degrees of Reaſon, cannot forbear 
« fancying that they hear the Oxen bellowing 


« Propoſitions, the Sheep ſoftly bleating Pro- 


<« poſitions, and Lions roaring them out impe- 
<« riouſly.—— The partial Advocates for Birds 
« and Beaſts, unmercifully excluding from 
ce this Privilege [of Reaſon] the whole Race 


& of Fiſhes, which ſurely ought to be preſumed: 


« as truly rational in their Way, though leſs 
« able to ſpeak for themſelves.” | And elſe- 
where he thus remarks, «© What Extreams, 
« ſays he, theſe Advocates for Brutes run into? 
« They attribute Thinking or Reaſon both to 
« Men and Brutes, as mere Matter.” * 


* bid. 5 11. f Procedure, p. 190. p. 434—436- 
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P. This is an Extream, indeed Crites, who 
could have ſuſpeRed, that thoſe very Advocates, 
who maintain mere Matter to be of itſelf incapa- 
ble of ſo much as Motion;“ and others, who 
according to this Gentleman, aſcribe even imma- 
terial Souls to Brutes ; I ſay who could have 
ſuſpected that theſe very Perſons ſhould attri- 
bute Thinking or Reaſon both ro Men and Beaſts 
as mere Matter? But it ſeems, this is not the 
only. Extream theſe Advocates have run into, 
For though there muſt be, according to them, 
one Sort of immaterial Souls for Birds, another 
for Beaſts, and another for Fiſhes, | yet they 
unmercifully exclude the whole Race of Fiſhes from 
the, Privilege of Reaſon, And therefore won- 
der not, Crites, if ſuch whimſical Gentlemen 
ſhould fancy they heard even the Fiſb themſelves 
bellowing, and Sewing, and roaring out Propoſi- 
. 

As to that learned Writer's Aſſertion, that if 
ſome of theſe Creatures have Reaſon, they all 
have more or leſs of it; It may be ſuffici- 
ent to obſerve, that Mr. Locke poſſibly not ha- 
ving obſerved all, he might chuſe to confine his 
Diſcourſe to his own Obſervations. — But 
when this Gentleman maintains, that it is ſure 
© they are all directed in their Operations by 
« one common Principle, whether that be Rea- 
% on or Inſtindd; It may I think be enqui- 
red, whether both Principles may not, at dif- 
ferent Times, diſcover themſelves in one and the 
ſame Being? That which directs a Creature, 


* H. Underſtanding, B. 4. c. 10. 5 10, 
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upon its firſt Appearance in the World, to whate- 
ever is for its Support and Preſervation, and to 
avoid whatever may hurt or injure it, ſeems a 
diſtinct Principle from what afterwards influ- 
ences or directs thofe Creatures, when they viſi- 
bly ſhow a Conſciouſneſs of Guilt, and endea- 
vour to conceal it. When they diſcover ſuch 
Love and Fidelity to their Maſters, -as to riſque 
their own Lives, for the Defence of them, and 
their Properties. When they evidence an un- 
common Degree of Joy, at the Sight of fome, 
and as high Diſpleaſure at the Sight of others. 
And in ſhort, when they conform their Actions 
and Behaviour, according as the various Exi- 
gences of Things ſeem to require.* One would 
be apt to think, Crites, that theſe Actions de- 
pended on two very different Frinciples : And 
that what enabled a Dog, a Horſe, or an Ele- 
phant to learn the Leſſons that are taught them, 
could not be the ſame [n/tin#?, which directs a 
Duckling to the Water, and a Chicken to avoid 
It 


And I beg leave to obferve, Cr:ites, that 1 
cannot conceive, what one vertuous End it can 
anſwer, to ſuppoſe Mankind the very loweſt Clafs 
of all Beings that are endued with Reaſon, to 
deprive poor Brute Animals of all Senjations, 
Perceptions, and Memory properly fo called, and 
of all the Power of Self. Motion, On the 
contrary, when theſe Creatures are obferved to be- 
have under Variety of Circumſtances, juſt as Rea- 
fon would itſelf naturally dictate and preſcribe, 


* See a very entertaining Tract of Rorarius, entitled, Quo 
Animalia Pruta Ratione utantur meiius Homine, | 
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and giving plain Indications that they feel, per- 
ceive, remember, and have a Power of beginning 
and varying their own Motions at Pleaſure ; 
—— If notwithſtanding this, Men ſhould be- 
lieve theſe Animals moved as neceſſarily as a 
Clock or a Watch, or as one Ball ſtruck againſt 
another,* without knowing or underſtanding what 
they did, without being conſcious of their own 
Operations, or properly feeling, or perceiving, 
or intending any Thing and that the whole, 
according to the famous Deſcartes, was only fo 
many mere Mechanical Motions, neceſſarily ariſing 
from the preſent State and Diſpoſition of the Organs, 
without the leaſt Sign of Thought or Underſtand- 
ing; T As this might expoſe theſe poor 
Creatures to greater Hardſhips, than they la- 
bour under at preſent: So the Conſequence 
might be fatal in reſpect of Mankind themſelves, 
who might look upon their own Actions and 
Behaviour in much the ſame Light, and fancy 
that, notwithſtanding all Appearances to the 
contrary, they were as much impelled by neceſ- 
ſary Cauſes, as the Brute-Creation itſelf. 
The great Deſcartes does indeed maintain, 
that this Opinion is more pious in Reſpect of 
„Men, than cruel in regard of Brutes. Be- 
« cauſe it abſolves Mankind from the Suſpicion 
« of a Crime, in eating and killing of them.” || 
Bur it may be ſubmitted, whether Men do 
not generally want Arguments to excite them, 
to uſe Mercy towards thoſe poor Animals, ra- 
ther than to have any Scruple of this Sort remo- 


* Procedure, p. 395. + Lettres de Monſ. Deſcartes. 
p. 335—338, 361, 362. et Diſſertat. de Methodo. p. 44—46. 
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ved? —— The Truth is, that Great Man had 
gor a very untowardly Hypotheſis, and he was 
willing to make the beſt of it he could. He 
does indeed go ſo far as to allow “ it cannot be 
++ demonſtrated that Brutes do not think.“ 
ſhould be glad to be informed, what one De- 
monſtration is wanting, that they actually do 
think, except only, as Mr. Locke obſerves, telling 
us they do ſo. However what Language they 
have, though confiſting only of Signs, and Mo- 
tions, and inarticulate Sounds, may ſpeak even 
This to us plain enough. 

But to maintain that what we obſerve in theſe 
Creatures, is altogether mechanical, devoid of all 
Thought and Underſtanding, looks rather like ſer- 
ving an Hypotheſis, than like the natural and 
unprejudiced Thoughts of ſuch a Genius as Deſ- 
cartes. But I ask pardon, Crites, for this Di- 
greſſion. | 

C. But is it not, as our Author ſays, —— 
very ſure, that if Brutes had any . 1 of 
« Reaſon, their Sounds would be articulate in 
Proportion to that Degree, and that 
every Species of Brutes would ſpeak a Lan- 
« guage of its own, though not ſo refined and 
ce articulate as Greek and Latin: And that 
e jf Brutes have Organs fitted for articulate 
«* Sounds, then there is nothing to hinder them 
* from {peaking, but the Want of ſome Degree 
«© of Reaſon within them ? * + 
P. As we often find articulgte Sounds, where 
this Gentleman will not allow the leaſt Degree of 
Reaſon, and on the other hand, frequently miſs 
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of theſe Sounds in Children, where neither the 
Uſe of Reaſon, nor proper Organs are wanting; 
I really think the want of articulate Sounds 
in Brutes, will by no means prove, what the 
learned Author would prove from ir. 

C. Mr. Locke ſuppotes, that ** Brutes cannot 
„ frame any abſtract? or general Ideas, that this 
puts a perfect Diſtinction berwixt Man and 
„ Brutes, and that it is an Excellency, which 
„ the Faculties of Brutes do by no means at- 
« tain to: Since they have no Uſe of Words, or 
* any other general Signs. It is in this, ſays 
© he, that the Species of Brutes are diſcrimina- 
ted from Man, and is that proper Difference, 
* wherein they are wholly ſeparated, and which 
sat laſt widens to ſo vaſt a Diſtance.” * 

But our learned Author rightly obſerves, 
that the Deduction of Conſequences is a more 
c elevated Work of Reaſon, than that of ma- 
king the cleareſt and moſt diſtin Idea or 
Conception we have of any one Individual, 
e ſtand in our Mind, to repreſent the whole Kind, 
which after all metaphyſical Nicety is the true 
«© Meaning of that hard Word. So that 
© theſe Men have unluckily placed the diſtin- 
e ouiſhing Character in that particular Inſtance 
* of Reaſon, wherein Brutes make the neareſt 
Approaches to Man.” ＋ 

P. Good Crites, let us take a View how ſe- 
vere this learned Writer is upon heſe very Men 
in another Place. «© We may, ſays he, have 
leave to wonder at thoſe Perſons, who ſingle 
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<< out this Sort of imaginary Abſtraction, for the 
e only perfect Diſtinction between Men and 
FBrutes, and chuſe to place the only Difference 
e between them in that Sort of Abſtract ion, 
the moſt inconſiſtent Monſter in the World] 
„ which one would think could never enter into 


« the Head of Man or Beaſt.” * But yet 
here they have unluckil) placed this diſtingui/h- 
ing Character in that particular Inſtance of Reaſon, 
herein Brutes make the neareſt Approaches to 
Man. But indeed the Unluckineſs of it is, 
Crites, that this Method of Abſtraction is the 
learned Author's, and not Mr. Lockes, and 
therefore it happens that Mr. Locke has nothing 
to do with it. | 

As to the other imaginary and monſtrous Ab- 
ftraion, we have already ſufficiently conſidered 
it. T But have you any Thing further, Crites, 
upon this Subject? | 

C. I have indeed Philander, and perhaps what 
may eaſily overturn all that can be ſaid for the 
Thinking of Brutes. 

P. Pray Crites let us hear it, 
C. You will grant, if they are mere Matter, 
that they cannot ink? | 

P. Moſt readily. | 

C. You will allow the Holy Scriptures to be 
a ſufficient Proof? | 

P. I am of Mr. Locke's Opinion; What- 
ever is divine Revelation eught to overrule all our 
Opinions, Prejudices, and Intereſts. || 

C. Well then our learned Author has proved 


it. 
* Procedure, p. 186—188, 1 See the third Dialogue. 
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P. As how dear Crites? 
C. He proves it from a Paſſage, which ſtands 
thus tranſlated in our Bibles; Who knoweth 
the Spirit of a Man, that goeth upward, and the 
Spirit of a Beaſt that goeth downward to the 
Earth? The Oppoſition in the Original, he 
© obſerves, is abundantly more full and empha- 
« tical; Who knoweth the Spirit of the Sons 
« of Men, that is of Mankind, which aſcendeth 
« 74/elf, or of itſelf, up on high, and the Spirit of 
« Beaſt, which deſcendeth itſelf, down below to 
« the Earth? That this is the true rendring is 
« evident, and not, who knoweth whether the 
Spirit of a Man goeth upward Sc. For, as 
* ſome learned Men have juſtly obſerved, d in 
the two Participles is not interrogative, but 
„ emphatical., To which, ſays he, I ſhall add 
e that there is no ſmall Emphaſis in the Lamed 
* prefixed, in the Words Lemabla and Lemata, 
«* and that the greateſt Emphaſis of all is in the 
« Word Hiah itſelf immediately following the 
« two Participles, which evidently confirms the 
N prefixed to them both to be emphatical.” | 
P. If you look, Crites, either into the Cri- 
tics, or into Poo!”s Synopſis, you will find various 
Opinions of the Learned upon this Text. 
Some affirming to the ſame Purpoſe with that 
Gentleman, others of a different Opinion. 
Whilſt there have not been wanting thoſe, who 
have looked upon this Part of the Chapter, as 
repreſenting only the Objections of Epicureans 
and Atheiſts. The learned Mercer complains, 
thac Men were often willing to take occaſion 


+ Eccleſ. c. iii. v. 21, | Procedure, p. 357, 358. 
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from the Obſcurity of ſome Parts of this Book, 
to expound it according to their different Fan- 
cies, and Inclinations.“ 

That great Critic differs in Opinion from the 
learned Author, and will have the N to be ra- 
ther interrogative than emphatical. F —— And in 
Caſe, Crites, you have any doubt of the Abili- 
ties of Mercer, in judging of an Hebrew Text, 
if any Credit can be given to Scaliger, he was 
by the Confeſſion of the Jews themſelves, one of 
the greateſt. Hebricians that ever was. | And 
whoſe uncommon Skill in that Language, as 
well as penetrating Judgment in examining the 
Difficulties of Scripture, are amply atteſted to, 
by that famous Critic F. Simon. J So that 
upon the whole I cannot help thinking, but 
that the Proof of Brutes being mere Mater, 
hangs on a very ſlender Thread. | 

C. Well but the learned Author obſerves, 
that though N ſhould be taken in terrogalively, 
<« jt alters not the main Scope and Import of the 
„Text, though the Expreſſion were l/s empha- 
<« tical, yet the Doctrine is equally true, as well 
<* as the Conſequences drawn from the Text,” ** 

P. So that whether the critical Remarks 
are well founded or not, I find it is juſt the 
ſame Thing. I wonder this Gentleman ſhould 
take ſo much Pains to ſettle this Criticiſm, when 
the Text does as well withour it, as with 1t. 

C. Indeed he afterwards “ appeals to any Per- 
ſon ſkilled in Hebrew, whether taking the N in- 


* See the Prolegomena to Eccleſ. in Pools Sy:ropfes. 
+ See Mercer in loc. || Scaligerana. 
4 Hiſt. Cit. du V. T. I. 3. c.14. 
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e /errogatively, he is able to perfect and com- 
« pleat the Senſe of that Text? * 

P. Well then the Text, I find Crites, would 
do better with it, than without it. Be it ſo, 
Let us ſuppoſe every Thing, juſt as this 
learned Writer will have it. Let his Criticiſm 
be right, Or whether right or wrong, let 
the Meaning of that Text be the ſame.— And 
though the Senſe may be imperfect and incompleat, 
yet let this make no Difference in the Doctrine 
and Conſequences drawn from it. Will it how- 
ver amount to a clearer Proof that Brutes are 
mere Matter, than can be produced out of the 
ſame Book, againſt ſome allowed Principles of 
your own favourite Science ? The Sun alſo 
ariſeth, and the Sun goeth down, and haſteth to his 
Place whence be aroſe. ＋ 

But you will ſay that the Scriptures were not 
deſigned to teach us Aſtronomy, ſince eu” Sal- 
vation no way depends on the Truth of that Sci- 
ence. It is true, Crites, but will you ſay, 
that our Salvation is more concerned in knowing 
that Brute Animals are mere Matter? Or that 
mere Matter under ſuch a particular Modification 
is capable of a certain Kind of Senſation and Per- 
ception ? God forbid, that the Materialiſts ſhould 
have ſuch Encouragement from Scripture ! 

Believe me, Crites, that Sceptics and Infidels 
are never better pleaſed, than when they ſee the 
warm Profeſſors of Chriſtianity, proving from 
the inſpired Writings, what they could never be 
deſigned to prove. But thus one Set of Men 
bring Proofs, that a Wafer is a God. Ano- 
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ther, with a very hard Name, * would prove 
the Almighty to be of an human Form.——In 
like manner, a Set of Holy Philoſophers once 
maintained againſt the famous Galileo, that his 
Aſtronomy was contrary to Scripture, f 
And thus it is proved from the ſame divine Book 
that Brute Animals are mere Matter, In ſuch 
manner has that divine Syſtem too often been 
made uſe of, to ſupport the various Humours, 
Intereſts, and Syſtems of Mankind. — But we 
ſhould be very careful, Criles, how we confound 
divine Revelation with our own Commentaries and 
Criticiſms, or make the infallible Ward of God 
anſwerable far the Prejudices of our own Minds. 
C. I ſhall trouble you, Philander, no farther, 
than only to obſerve, that in my Opinion our 
Author with great Reaſon affirms, that the Text 
before mentioned, and this following, The 
Duſt ſhall return unto the Earth, as it was, and 
the Spirit ſhall return to God who gave it, | — 
are a plain and expreſs Revelation of the In- 
«© mnateriality of the human Soul, and of the 
*« Materiality of that in Brutes. He grants 
« jt does not amount to a Demonſtration for the 
« Immateriality of the Soul of Man, but that it 
*© 15 a moſt expreſs and emphatical Revelation of 
it, in Oppoſition to the Soul of Brutes, which 
is as expreſsly declared material: It contains 
as much plain and genuine Truth, as could 
„ poſſibly be expreſſed in ſo few Words, and is 
„ ljkewite founded on the higheſt moral Certain- 
*« ty, and you have no more for the Truth of 


'* Anthropomorphites. + See Liſborchs Hiſtory of the 
Inquiſition, Vol, II. B. z. g. 30, | Ecrlel, ch. xi. v. 7. 
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* any Point, either of Natural or Revealed Re- 
„ ligion. Though it is ſuch Evidence as doth 
not compel the Aſſent, yet it is ſufficient to 
render the witholding it, inexcuſeable to God 
© and our cwn Conſciencies.“ “ 

P. And yet Crites, notwithſtanding all that is 
here ſo ſolemnly affirmed, this learned Author 
elſewhere informs us, that what is ſaid con- 
«« cerning the Souls of Brutes, he lays no great- 
** er Streſs upon, than as being Matter of high- 
ly probable Conjecture only, and as what ap- 
„ pears to be Truth, and do accordingly, ſays 
he, leave [it] to ſtand or fall, as [it] ſhall 
be found more or leſs agreeable to the natu- 
ral Sentiments of any Reader, who is yet free 
* to judge for himſelf, and unbiaſſed from the 
+ Weight of great Names.” + So that this ve- 
ry Materiality of the Souls of Brutes, which in 
one Place is as plainly and expreſily revealed as 
the Immateriality of the Souls of Men, and 
which has therefore the ſame Support with the 
Truths of Natural and Revealed Religion, is here 
declared ro be a Matter of highly probable Con- 

jefure only, and left to ſtand or fall as it ſhould 
. be found more or leſs agreeable to the natural Senti- 
ments of any Reader. 

I know not which an unbiaſſed Reader may be 
moſt ſurprized at, whether at the calling 
that a plain and expreſs Revelation, which is at 
molt only a doubiful Senſe of Words, that are 
themſelves none of the plaineſt, depending on a 
very uncertain and laboured Criticiſm : Or at 
the laying no greater Streſi upon a plain and ex- 
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preſs Revelation, than as a Matter of highly pro- 


bable Conjecture only. Though however the 
learned Author came to deliver himſelf in this 
Manner, I am yet thoroughly perſwaded he had 
a much greater Honour for divine Revelation, 
than to leave it thus precariouſly to ſtand or fall. 
Whether indeed the Method he has ſome- 
times purſued, can contribute much to the Ser- 
vice of it, is undoubtedly another Queſtion. 
lf frequent Miſtakes, and many har 
Words, if unkind Inſinuations, obſcure Arguments, 
and a great Deal of Warmth, can promote the 
Honour and Intereſt of Religion, either Natural 
or Revealed, it muſt be allowed this Gentleman 
has effectually promoted them. 33 
And as he charges ſome anonymous Writer 
with Expreſſions of a Feveriſh burning Zeal, which 
are not according to Knowledge, for the Doctrine of 
the Goſpel, * So I would beg of you to re- 0 
flect, how very unbecoming ſuch Zeal is in it- 
ſelf, and how very fatal in its uſual Tendency 
and Confequences — and withal, whether the 
learned. Author has not himſelf diſcovered ſome 
plain Symptoms of that very Zeal, which he 
thus condemns in the Writings of another. | 
C. I return you many Thanks, Philander, * 
for the Trouble I have given you, and do bid 
you heartily farewell. 


P. Farewell, good Crites 
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